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PREFACE 


THE aim of this little book is to deal with city 
evangelization from the point of view of a great 
example. The twofold object in these pages is: 
to present what we regard as the most suggestive 
and encouraging example of city evangeliza- 
tion in the world; and then to indicate briefly 
the lines of development which, we believe, the 
American Church should follow in view of that 
example. The first two chapters are historical 
and sketch the rise of the Forward Movement in 
general. In the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
chapters, our study is confined to four typical 
missions in London, which fairly represent all 
the great missions of this wonderful movement. 
The last chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
lessons which the American Church can learn 
most profitably from the Wesleyan work in Eng- 
land. 

This volume does not attempt an exhaustive 
treatment of the open and institutional church 
movement ; it simply undertakes to deal with the 
subject so as to be most helpful to practical 
workers in city evangelization. 

The first six chapters were written during a 
stay of several months in London and in other 
English cities. I am under special obligations 
to the leaders of the Forward Movement for the 
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many courtesies received while engaged in this 
study. I also make grateful acknowledgment 
of the valuable suggestions offered by friends. 
My special thanks are due Rev. Henry T. 
Meaken, Rev. Peter Thompson, and Rev. C. 
Ensor Walters for kindly reading and criticising 
parts of the manuscript. 
J. E. McCULLOCcH. 


Nashville, Tenn., 
October, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIS interesting book is like the letters of a 
war correspondent. It is a picture of the firing 
line. Great commanders are seen illustrating 
what is called the true secret of war: ‘‘ Know 
your geography and fight your men.’’ We can 
both see the plan of the battle and hear the words 
of command. Thank God, we can hear, too, the 
shout of victory. True, the great battle is yet to 
be won, but success is found in knowing how to 
plan and to fight. ‘‘How did the volunteers 
behave under fire?’’ asked General Washington 
anxiously at the news of the first battle of the 
American Revolution. When assured that they 
could be depended on, he never doubted the 
ultimate result of the war with the regulars. 

London is a little world in itself, larger than 
Holland or Sweden or Portugal or Ireland or 
Canada. Twelve Londons would equal all 
America. It has in it more Jews than all 
Palestine and more Greeks than Athens, just as 
Chicago has more Swedes than Stockholm, and 
in easy distance of New York are more Italians 
than in Rome. Not only is one in every eight of 
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our population of foreign birth, but one in every 
four is a resident of one of our cities. It is as 
hopeless to seek to limit our urban population as 
were the attempts under Elizabeth and James and 
Charles to limit the population of London. 
Manufacture, commerce, pleasure are not the 
only magnets that draw people to great cities ; 
letters and religion must also be counted. People 
are drawn by great libraries and by religious 
privileges. 

The first successes of the great preachers, 
whether of Peter or Paul or Chrysostom, were in 
the leading cities of the East. The early history 
of Christianity is ‘‘a tale of three cities’’—Je- 
rusalem, Antioch, Rome. Paul’s epistles, like 
his apostolic labours, have to do with great 
cities. Every smaller city where he found the 
gospel the power of God made him eager to 
preach it in Rome also, for he was not ashamed 
of a power that was destined to conquer imperial 
Rome with its worship of power. Whatever be 
true of Peter we know of Paul that being dead he 
yet speaketh from the proud capital of the Roman 
Empire. Indeath, asin life, Paul is a citizen of no 
mean city. The city was alike his pulpit and his 
grave. His inscription like his Lord’s outside 
another city wall is read of many nations. His 
gospel that can save the great cities which stone 
the prophets can save the world. And the saving 
of the cities he saw meant the saving of the world. 
With our cities centres of congested population, 
unless they are capable of self-government, the 
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hope of the nation is gone. It was religion that 
saved London when Paris went mad in the time 
of the French Revolution. And religion is the 
hope of London to-day, as it is of New York and 
Chicago, whose population has changed the 
frontiers of the country. Our standing army is 
no longer needed for the plains, but for the cities 
where the true savage conditions exist. 

The Wesleys and Whitefield with holy zeal 
and sacred speech and song did more to save 
England in the eighteenth century than the Pitts, 
or Burke, or Fox, or the Georges on the throne. 
In creating a mighty constituency of the middle 
classes have their followers forgotten the danger- 
ous classes? Has Methodism lost her power of 
adaptation, both as regards her polity and her 
methods? This book, born of careful studies 
on the ground, the great Waterloo itself, is the 
best answer. Methods suited to a land of villages 
in Wesley’s time now give way to those suited to 
a land of cities. American Methodism is now 
dealing with like problems, and the opening of 
the Panama canal means a new water front for 
the nation with all that means of greater cities 
and greater problems. It may mean adaptations 
of polity such as have been found wise, not to say 
necessary, in London and Manchester, in Liver- 
pool and Edinburgh. London was long the 
dumping ground of the world. America has, 
now begun to share with London both her re- 
proach and her problems. How to reach the 
unchurched may well engage the best thought of 
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poth England and. America, for the gospel and 

the gospel alone is the power of God unto salva- 

tion whether of the individual or the nation. — 
EUGENE R. HENDRIX. 


Kansas City, Ho. 


I 
The Social Awakening of London 


“6 He came to the desert of London town 
Twoscore miles long ; 
He wandered up and he wandered down 
Singing a quiet song. 


‘¢‘ He came to the desert of London town 
Weary miles broad ; 
He wandered up and he wandered down 
Ever alone with God, 


‘¢ There were thousands and thousands of human kind 
In this desert of brick and stone,— 
But some were deaf and some were blind, 
And he was there alone. 


“‘ At length the good hour came : he died, 
As he had lived, alone : 
He was not missed from the desert wide, 
Perhaps he was found at the throne.”’ 
—FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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I 
THE SOCIAL AWAKENING OF LONDON 


Lonpon is the nerve centre, not only of civili- 
zation, but also of Christianity. In it are focused 
the good and evil influences of the whole earth. 

It is, too, the very storm centre of 
The World’s = the world’s great battle, where the 
Nerve Centre concentrated forces of Christianity 

are pitted against the fiercest foes 
of civilization. This battle between Christ and 
Satan has been waged with increasing severity 
ever since Augustine first preached there fourteen 
hundred years ago. Still, the struggle is more 
intense now than ever before. 

The social, economic, and religious problems 
are almost appalling in their magnitude. All 
adequate efforts for reform are herculean. There 
the evils are monsters and the leaders of the 
Christian forces are intellectual and spiritual 
giants. The heroism is most noble and inspiring. 
Consequently one who studies London soon be- 
comes so fascinated by its tragic life that he finds 
himself drawn on and on as if under the spell of 
some enchanting spirit. 

A telescopic view of this great city will indi- 
cate its gigantic proportions. From the centre 
at Charing Cross, it extends about twenty miles 
in every direction. The houses have the ap- 
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pearance of being jammed together pell-mell, be- 
cause of the narrowness and crookedness of the 
streets. ‘There are 8,000 streets, which, if laid 
end to end, would form a line longer than from 
New York to San Francisco. To walk through 
every street would require a tramp of 3,000 
miles. Within the circumference of this city— 
about 120 miles—there are 600,000 business and 
public buildings and over 1,000,000 inhabited 
houses. In 1805 the population was 1,000,000, 
while in 1855 it was 2,500,000. During the last 
fifty years the growth has been even more rapid. 
The census of 1901 gives a population of 6,580, - 
616—more people than live in the whole of 
Canada, or in the states of Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabamaand Maryland combined. Twelve cities 
as large as London would people the entire United 
States with its present population. . More people 
live there now than lived in the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales when John Wesley was born. 
It has increased over 500% in the last century, 
and over 100,000 inhabitants are added every 
year. 

Twenty-five years ago a new era of social 
movements began in London. For fifty years the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury had been educating 
Parliament, as well as the people of London, in 
social reforms. The seeds of social principles, too, 
which had been so faithfully sown by Kingsley 
and Maurice, by Ruskin and Carlyle, had begun 
to take root in the conscience of the metropolis. 
Their scathing denunciations hurled at the selfish 
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worshippers of the ‘‘God of Gold”’ struck hard 
against the comfortable creed of indifference 
which was so prevalent among the upper classes. 
A few of their most conscientious disciples in 
London began moving about in the city to see 
what the conditions of the poor working classes 
really were. On discovering the slums of the Hast 
End, they were first surprised, then startled, and 
further revelations struck them with horror. 
Some of them shuddered and fairly howled with 
terror at seeing the unutterable misery of several 
hundred*thousand poor people. They realized 
that London was sleeping over a smouldering 
volcano that might at any moment burst forth 
and bury the city in fire. These men began 
sounding an alarm. 

Among the first voices heard was that of Sir 
Walter Besant in ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.”’ The following paragraph from this book 

gives a good picture of the real con- 
an Wastin ditions. ‘‘ Two millions of people, 
Besant and the A 
East End or thereabouts, live in the East 

End of London. That seems a good 
sized population for an utterly unknown town. 
They have no institutions of their own to speak 
of, no public buildings of any importance, no 
municipality, no gentry, no carriages, no sol- 
diers, no picture galleries, no theatres, no opera 
—they have nothing. It is the fashion to believe 
that they are all paupers, which is a foolish and 
‘mischievous belief. Probably there is no such 
spectacle in the whole world as that of this im- 
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mense, neglected, forgotten, great city of East 
Tondon. It is even neglected by its own citizens, 
who have never yet perceived their abandoned 
condition. They are Londoners, it is true, but 
they have no part or share of London. Its 
wealth, its splendours, its honours, exist not for 
them. They see nothing of any splendours ; 
even the “lord mayor’s show goeth westward. 
The city lies between them and the greatness of 
England. They are beyond the wards and cap- 
not become aldermen; the rich London mer- 
chants go North, and South, and West; but they 
go not East. Nobody goes East; no one wants 
to see the place, no one is curious about the way 
of life in the East. Books on London pass it 
over; it has little or no history ; great men are 
not buried in its churchyards which are not 
even ancient, and are crowded by citizens as 
obscure as those who now breathe the upper air 
about them. If anything happens in the East, 
people at the other end have to stop and think 
before they can remember where the place may 
be.”’ 

Following this book came in rapid succession a 
number of other books, booklets and magazine 
articles on the conditions of the people in the 
PTeoniee slums. In 1883 the Rev. Andrew 
Cry of Outcast Mearns, secretary of the Congrega- 
London” tional Union, published his pam- 

phlet on the ‘‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London.’’ It contained a description of the 
actual conditions in the East End and South Lon- 
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don as he had seen them in a careful personal 
investigation. Its appeal was like the last wail 
from the abyss of despair. This extract will 
give some idea of the intensity of his message : 
‘Whilst we have been building our churches and 
solacing ourselves with our religion and dreaming 
that the millennium was coming, the poor have 
been growing poorer, the wretched more miser- 
able, and the immoral more corrupt; the gulf 
has been daily widening which separates the 
lowest classes of the community from our 
churches and chapels, and from all decency and 
civilization. It is easy to bring an array of facts 
which seem to point to the opposite conclusion— 
to speak of the noble army of men and women 
who penetrate the vilest haunts, carrying with 
them the blessings of the gospel; of the encour- 
aging reports published by missions, reform- 
atories, refuges, temperance societies ; of theatre 
services, midnight meetings, and special mis- 
sions. But what does it all amount to? Weare 
simply living in a fool’s paradise if we suppose 
that all these agencies combined are doing a 
thousandth part of what needs to be done, a hun- 
dredth part of what could be done by the churches 
of Christ. We must face facts; and these com- 
pel the conviction that this terrible flood of sin and 
misery is gaining upon us.’? A few more sentences 
from the ‘‘ Bitter Cry’ will give a picture of the 
slums as the author saw them: ‘‘ Few have any 
adequate conception of what the pestilential 
human rookeries are where tens of thousands of 
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the London poor are crowded together. To get 
into them you have to penetrate courts reeking 
with poisonous and malodorous gases arising 
from accumulations of sewage and refuse scat- 
tered in all directions and often flowing beneath 
your feet ; courts which the sun never penetrates, 
and which are never visited by a breath of fresh 
air. You have to ascend rotten staircases, which 
threaten to give way beneath every step, and 
which in some places, have already broken down, 
leaving gaps that imperil the limbs and lives of 
the unwary. You have to grope your way along 
dark and filthy passages swarming with vermin. 
Then if you are not driven back by the intoler- 
able stench, you may gain admittance to the 
dens in which these thousands of beings herd to- 
gether. Should you ascend to the attic, where 
at least some approach to fresh air might be ex- 
pected to enter from open or broken windows, 
you find that the sickly air which finds its way 
into the room has to pass over the putrefying 
carcasses of dead cats or birds, or viler abomina- 
tions still.”’ . 

When this pamphlet was published, London 
awoke from sheer fright as if some deadly bomb 
had suddenly exploded in her midst. In forty- 
eight hours every newspaper reader knew of the 
‘Bitter Cry.’’ It was the one subject of conver- 
sation. The Pall Mall Gazette republished the 
pamphlet, and Mr. W. T. Stead gave this horri- 
ble picture in his leading editorial: ‘‘Men, 
women, and children are herded together in 
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filthy styes; there is a family in every room; 
morality is impossible and indeed has ceased to 
exist ; and in these reeking tenements are bred 
the stunted, squalid savages of civilization. En- 
tire courts are filled with thieves, prostitutes, 
and liberated convicts.’? The Gazette had ar- 
ticles almost daily for several months on the 
conditions of the poor and working classes. 
Letters as echoes of the ‘‘ Bitter Cry’’ poured 
into the office by the hundred and were pub- 
lished. 

It should be remarked here that the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, W. T. Stead, founder and 
present editor of the Review of Reviews, did 

probably more in bringing about 
Mr.W.T.Stead the social awakening than any 

one else in London. His heroic 
fight for the protection of women led to his arrest 
and imprisonment. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
vigorously fought the government till Mr. Stead 
was released. Then these two brave men united 
their forces and fairly forced the government 
and churches into social service. 

In a short time every paper in the city was 
actively engaged in the agitation. Even papers 
on the continent took it up. The Neue Freie 
Presse used these stinging words: ‘In London, 
the largest city of the world, where the treasures 
of the East and West are heaped together, there 
exists a class of people under the very eyes of 
the lawgivers at Westminster, the condition of 
whom is worse than that of cattle who know of 
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neither God nor law, living together without 
being united by marriage, whose whole moral 
and political creed is, ‘What shall we eat to- 


day?’ ”’ 
For several months the sensation of the papers 
was news from ‘‘slumdom.’’ Then came, very 


naturally, a period of slumming; when the 
clergy’s blue Mondays were spent 
Slumming slumming; when philanthropists 
went slumming; when actors and 
pleasure seekers of every class took up the sen- 
sational fad of slumming. 

It was not uncommon either for wealthy 
women to participate in slumming by giving 
dinners to the poor. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone with 
her intimate friends served the table on which 
she provided at her own expense a breakfast for 
300 unemployed dock labourers. In all this sen- 
sation, there were a few serious, earnest men 
who studied the slums with a purpose and a will 
to act on their convictions. King Edward, 
himself, then Prince of Wales, studied the con- 
ditions with a sincere motive to give relief. 
Among other prominent public men who studied 
the slums in person were Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Rosebury, Earl Cairns, Baron F. Rothschild, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. Gladstone. In a 
speech on the ‘‘ Housing of the London Poor,’ 
the great Earl of Shaftesbury said: ‘‘T believe 
that I have personally inspected almost every 
part of our great city, and I am afraid that few 
could imagine the full extent of the evil, and that 
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none would give credit to the narrative of the 
sorrow and suffering found in these sinks of hu- 
man degradation. Overcrowding cannot be 
spoken of but as a tremendous evil, as perhaps 
the most difficult and pestilential in every aspect 
of all we have to deal with. I have watched it 
for years and have both seen and heard details 
that would be rejected as incredible in any work 
of fiction. It is not on the decline, but rather on 
the increase.’’ 

‘‘T am always haunted by the awfulness of 
London,”’ said Lord Rosebury, ‘‘ by the great ap- 
palling effects of those millions cast down, as it 
would appear by hazard, on the banks of this 
noble stream, working all in their own groove 
and their own cell without regard or knowl- 
edge of each other, without having the slightest 
idea of how the other lives, the heedless casualty 
of unnumbered thousands of men.”’ 

Professor Huxley remarked : ‘‘ Although I have 
seen races of men in various parts of the world 
living in every conceivable condition of savage 
degradation, I have never witnessed anything 
more intolerably dull and miserable than the life 
of the poor at the East End of London.” 

Londoners generally were beginning to realize 
the seriousness of the situation when Lord Salis- 
bury wrote a pamphlet on the ‘‘ Housing of the 
London Poor.’? This produced a great wave of 
sensation in the metropolis,—almost equal to 
that caused by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian horrors. However, the importance 
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of Lord Salisbury’s article was not in the dis- 
covery of anything new, but in that he forced 
the question of the housing of the poor into the 
very forefront of the subjects demanding the at- 
tention of the country, and definitely committed 
himself to a policy of action in the matter. 

In a reply to Lord Salisbury’s pamphlet, Mr. 
Chamberlain began with these words: ‘Social 
reform is in the air. In the pages of the Review 
able writers have for some time past endeavoured 
to impress on statesmen and politicians the ur- 
gency of social questions and the magnitude of 
the evils which have silently undermined the ex- 
traordinary show of outward prosperity on which 
we have been congratulating ourselves for the 
last thirty years. Never before in our history 
were wealth and evidence of wealth so abundant ; 
never before was luxurious living so general and 
so wanton in its display ; and never before was 
the misery of the very poor more intense, or the 
conditions of their daily life more hopeless and 
more degraded.’’ Lord Harrington at the same 
time delivered a speech in which he urged that 
the most thorough investigations be made re- 
garding the conditions of the poor and that 
remedies be applied at once which would go to 
the root of the matter. Sir Charles Dilke said : 
‘The greatest of all grand results which I expect 
from the electorial is a more practical dealing 
with the homes of the poor.” 

Not only were responsible statesmen beginning 
to devote earnest thought to the problems of the 
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poor and working classes, but the working 
people also were stirring themselves 


Agitation as never before. Trades unionism 
Among Working = * ‘ 
Classes was vigorously advancing with as- 


tonishing success, capturing and 
organizing the great masses of skilled and un- 
skilledlabour. Leaders of socialism and anarch- 
ism were exceedingly active in their agitation. 
The very air became electrified, and everywhere 
there was the noise of movements. Out of the 
darkness flashed the lightning in the form of 
strikes and riots. In Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoons every imaginable crank might be 
heard advocating some new scheme or doctrine : 
their usual motto being ‘‘ Down with everything 
that’s up,’”? or ‘‘Up with everything that’s 
down.’”’ ‘Class war’’ became a common street 
phrase and seemed to prophesy a ‘‘ Reign of 
Terror.’’ Some, however, regarded this up- 
heaval as Providence in disguise, supposing it to 
be the dissolution of the old order which must 
necessarily precede the dawn of theGolden Age; 
while others, particularly large property owners, 
were ill at ease and gazed into the future with 
gloomy forebodings of an approaching war be- 
tween capital and labour. 
The first period of the social awakening of 
London was that of discovery and 
Positive agitation. Then followed the posi- 
Movement tive movements for social ameliora- 
tion. Efforts were made in Parlia- 
ment to control the liquor traffic and to provide 
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better elementary education. Royal commissions 
were studying the housing of the people and ad- 
vocating schemes for improving the sanitation of 
the slums and for removing the deadly overcrowd- 
ing evils in the tenement houses. 

The two great universities of England entered 
the field by sending deputations of students to 
study the conditions. At Oxford was a student 
by the name of Arnold Toynbee, who believed in 
Ruskin and was loyal to Christ. By sacrificing 
his heroic life in service to the poor people of 
Whitechapel, he so inspired his Alma Mater that 
she soon opened a social settlement in East Lon- 
don and named it Toynbee Hall in memory of the 
noble life vicariously given to that community. 
The Oxford House was next built in Bethnal 
Green, one of the worst districts in London. 
Then followed an era of social settlements. At 
least fifteen were built and manned in the ten 
years following Toynbee’s death. It seemed as 
if the culture and scholarship of the great uni- 
versities would soon be brought to the very doors 
of the working people. 

It was right in the midst of this period of com- 
motion that so many old organizations took on 
new life by catching a vision of social service. 
The social awakening led the Salvation Army to 
organize the social wing which saved it from de- 
feat. The Congregational Church and the Wes- 
leyan Church adopted social methods and entered 
upon a period of unprecedented prosperity. The 
Anglican Church organized the Church Army in 
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emulation of the Salvation Army, and employed 
social methods to a great extent. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association also, and a number 
of other similar organizations experienced a rad- 
ical change in their attitude towards social prob- 
lems and in the use of social methods. These 
movements are only mentioned here that the 
reader may see at a glance what a wide sweep 
the social awakening had on the life of Lon- 
don. 

To many optimists who lived through the agi- 
tation of 1883 and saw the conscience of Parlia- 
ment, of the Church and of the people roused as 

never before; to those reformers 
Tes Eacem who witnessed the birth of so many 
of a New é 
lendon movements for social betterment, 

and looked upon all denomina- 
tions of Christians uniting in one magnificent 
fight to redeem London’s slums and save the 
masses from poverty and ignorance, it must have 
seemed that before many decades would have 
passed the world’s metropolis would experience 
a thorough social and religious regeneration and 
become worthy of being called, not only the 
largest, but also the purest and most enlightened 
city on earth. These were the hopes then. But 
what are the facts now, just twenty-two years 
after this movement began? O the pity, the un- 
speakable pity! All those beautiful dreams that 
the old, filthy, crowded, cruel London was pass- 
ing away, and all those fair hopes that a new city 
wherein all were to be ruled justly and all were 
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to live brotherly, have been dispelled as mere 
dreams ; and we find to-day the same old crowded, 
cruel, ungodly London, suffering the same 
wrongs only slightly modified. While the tide 
of public opinion was high it became very easy 
to launch new movements for social improvement. 
But after a few years the tide slowly receded 
leaving the religious organizations practically 
alone to struggle on for ‘‘Outcast London.” 
Nearly all the social movements that were not based 
on religious motives perished; while the religious 
movements that adopted social methods experienced a 
new birth and are now enjoying a period of great 
prosperity. 

The great majority of the rich and well-to-do 
returned and shut themselves off in the West End 
and in the suburbs where they are now quietly 
spending their short years in sumptuous living 
content to leave their poor, wounded, perishing 
brothers to starve body and mind. Slumming is 
no longer fashionable either for the philanthro- 
pist, the statesman or the pleasure seeker. They 
found that the dull, stunted lives of the poor 
were not exciting enough. They soon became 
tired of the cold, hard task of teaching the ig- 
norant little by little and helping to lift and 
carry the many wearying burdens of their weaker 
’ brothers. So they withdrew from the scene, 
leaving conditions very little better than they 
were in 1883. 

Then the University Extension idea was taking 
hold of students all over the kingdom. Social 
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settlements were built in rapid succession and 
quickly grew in popularity and influence. But 
now the University Extension is less frequently 
heard of at Oxford and Cambridge, and the set- 
tlement enthusiasm is slowly but surely waning. 
Then the greatest statesmen in England devoted 
their best thought to the social problems of the 
heart of the empire, but now their schemes of re- 
form remain only in jests while their interest is 
absorbed by Imperialism. It is true that the 
London County Council and the different borough 
councils have met with some success in dealing 
with the problems of housing the people and of 
sanitation ; it is true also that the metropolis has 
developed a most efficient police force, sixteen 
thousand strong; and that a few public men are 
earnestly striving to bring about social reforms. 
But, while this is the case, the fact still remains 
that among the middle and upper classes there is 
not one person in a hundred who apparently ever 
makes the slightest effort towards a right under- 
standing of the poor working people and their 
needs. They neither know nor care anything 
about the conditions of the destitute sections of 
the city where, at least two millions of people live 
either on or over the poverty line. There is an 
impassable chasm between the proud, fashiona- 
ble West End and the starved, stunted East and 
South, and this chasm is growing wider year 
after year. 

One of the most effective and heroic efforts to 
bridge this chasm and to carry the blessings of 
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the gospel to the poor and working classes in 
London is that of the Wesleyan Forward Move- 
ment, which shall occupy our exclusive attention 
for the next five chapters. 


II 
The Wesleyan Forward Movement 


“The supreme need of the world is a real God; not the 
Great Perhaps, but the great I Am; not a God of yesterday 
or of to-morrow, but of to-day ; not an ‘absentee ’ God, but 
one who is precisely here ; not a Sunday God, but an every- 
day God,’’—Dr. Josiah Strong. 


‘‘ Reality, reality, 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou are to me! 
Thy name is sweeter than songs of old, 
Thy words are better than ‘most fine gold,’ 
Thy deeds are greater than hero-glory, 
Thy life is grander than poet-story ; 
But Thou, Thyself, for aye the same 
Art more than words or life or name : 
Thyself Thou hast revealed to me 
In glorious reality.’”’ 


I 
THE WESLEYAN FORWARD MOVEMENT 


THE Wesleyan Forward Movement is the adap- 
tation of the institutions and methods of the 
Wesleyan Church to meet the modern conditions 
and needs of the large English cities. This 
movement was inaugurated at a period when 
Wesleyan Methodism was rapidly losing ground 
in the large cities and especially so in the me- 
tropolis. 

London has always been the Waterloo of the 
Church. Even in John Wesley’s lifetime the 
Methodist Church here never met with preemi- 

nent success. While he lived the 
a eee congregations were large and en- 

aterloo of Sie: 

Methodiam thusiastic, it is true, but the Church 

was so dependent upon the found- 
er’s presence that when he died such a large 
per cent. of the membership went back to the 
Anglican Church as to leave the enfeebled so- 
cieties threatened with extinction. As late as 
1862, 123 years after Methodism was founded in 
London, the Wesleyans had only twenty-seven 
permanent commodious churches in the whole 
metropolis. In 1884 an investigation brought 
out some facts which surprised and almost startled 
the Church. Although Methodism in the whole 
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of England stood next to the Anglican Church, 

~in London she was being outstripped by both the 
Congregationalists and the Baptists. Worse still 
was the fact that while all the Methodist churches 
of the city had a combined seating capacity of 
98,975, only an average of 41,201 persons were, 
by actual count, attending these places of worship. 
At their doors, too, were nearly three millions 
of people who never went to any church. There 
were more unevangelized people in London then 
than there were in the whole of England when 
John Wesley first mounted his horse with his 
heart set to preach the gospel in every village 
of the kingdom. 

No fewer than fifty-five large sections in inner 
London, some of them containing more than 
50,000 people, were without the twinkle of even 

the smallest Methodist taper. Be- 
Sehecties sides the churches, there were 
Districts about twenty small mission chapels 

scattered over the city with accom- 
modations for scarcely six thousand people, or 
as many as could be seated in two theatres. 
These were not half-filled. Even the large 
churches were being emptied. For example in 
the district of Spitalfields, there was a large 
Methodist Church which had once flourished, 
having nearly 800 members; but it had gradu- 
ally diminished until the membership was only 
ninety. All the wealthy and cultured members 
had moved out, and the community was crammed 
full of a motley population of thieves, prostitutes 
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and social outcasts of every conceivable type. 
Within a small radius of the church were 
100,000 people who, as a rule, never attended 
any place of worship. And yet, in that mass of 
unevangelized population stood that great church 
with 1,000 sittings, and having an average of 
only 110 persons at worship on Sunday. This 
ehurch, and St. George’s with 160 members, 
about a mile apart, were the only Wesleyan 
churches in a district numbering 240,000 inhab- 
itants. In one district of South London contain- 
ing 100,000 people, there was only one Method- 
ist chapel; and in the borough of Southwark 
in 1881 the population was 329,796, while the 
Wesleyan attendance for the Sunday evening 
services in 1886 was 3,000, which is less than the 
present day’s attendance at the Bermondsey Hall 
in the same district. Hinde Street circuit in the 
West End had a population of 228,815, and the 
combined seating capacity of all the Methodist 
churches was 1,700, less than one per cent. of the 
population. 

Furthermore, the Methodist Church was be- 
coming a class church. While her origin had 
been among the poor and working classes, she 
had gradually shifted to the middle and lower 
middle classes. This was not altogether an evil 
sign, for the transition was, no doubt, due to the 
fact that Methodism had taken the raw materials 
of the lower classes of her early history and 
transformed them and lifted them into the middle 
class which now constitutes her membership. The 
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church that can effect such a transformation in 
society in two generations, is deserving of all 
praise. But in the very process of lifting the 
lower classes into the position of the middle 
class, the church herself moved from her original 
place of service, where have drifted in the last 
two generations a very large per cent. of the 
population of English cities. What she did was 
most admirably done, what she neglected to do 
was and is her peril. In her eagerness, there- 
fore, to win and hold the well-to-do, Methodism 
was neglecting the masses of the people. For 
an example of this neglect, in one block of 
houses with a population of 14,000 working men, 
only fourteen were Methodists. In another com- 
munity with 40,000 artisans, there were only 
sixteen Methodists. A number of Methodist 
churches in the poor districts of London were 
practically empty. The so-called upper class, 
too, was being, and always had been, neglected. 
For example, in the West End, the Vanity Fair 
of the British Empire, there were over 400,000 
persons untouched by Methodism. 

It is generally considered that the Wesleyan 
Church ought to meet the religious requirements 
of one-ninth of the population, and that fifty- 
eight per cent. of the population of a city can at- 
tend public worship at the same time. Reckon- 
ing on this basis, the Wesleyans discovered that, 
in order for them to provide for their own propor- 
tion of the churches for the five millions of 
Greater London, it would have been necessary 
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for them to have built at once about 450 churches, 
each providing 1,000 sittings at a total cost of 
about seventeen millions of dollars. When that 
had been done the mere increase of population 
would have demanded a steady annual addition 
of about ten new churches, at the lowest compu- 
tation, costing $240,000. This was the deplor- 
able state of Methodism in the heart of Christen- 
dom in 1884, notwithstanding she had been con- 
stantly at work for nearly 150 years. 
It seemed that Methodism was doomed to de- 
feat in London. Why? The church was simply 
paying the fearful penalty of its utter 
Cause of Failure disregard of that unchangeable law of 
life—adaptation to environment. 
When the fearless reformer, John Wesley, died, 
Methodism was probably the strongest social and 
religious force among the masses of England. 
On seeing the spiritual destitution of the English 
working people, he resolved, at all cost, to give 
them the gospel. But he found the methods of 
the Anglican Church were not adapted to the 
needs of the working people. He then boldly 
proceeded to adapt the methods, although the 
dignitaries rose up in holy horror and condemned 
him as a desecrater of their sanctified bricks. 
But Wesley did not waste much time parleying 
with churchmen. He knew the Lord God Al- 
mighty had given him authority, and the Holy 
Spirit had ordained him to preach the gospel to 
the poor, and proclaim in high places the king- 
dom of Christ. So he went straight ahead to 
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preach :—to preach justice, purity and love; to 
preach pardon, cleansing and holiness ; to preach 
sonship, immortality and heaven; to preach, 
and preach, and preach as long as his heart 
should beat. When a precedent or custom got in 
his way, he simply cast it aside and went right 
on in his aggressive conquest for Christ. While 
he was never rash but at times cautious almost to 
a fault, yet he initiated the most radical revolu- 
tions, and introduced unheard-of novelties of or- 
ganization in order to meet the situation. He 
was brave enough and strong enough to obey . 
God rather than men in thoroughly adapting 
himself and his, methods to the existing condi- 
tions of English life. England was then a coun- 
try of villages and he most admirably adapted 
his circuit system and time limit to meet those 
very conditions. So he gloriously triumphed, 
and for fifty years after his death Methodism ad- 
vanced with giant strides and easily led all the 
aggressive Christian forces in England. 
Methodism has always succeeded in pioneer 
- work, and doubtless always will succeed in a 
country of villages as England was when Wesley 
lived. But it is just as true that 
Changed the Methodist itinerancy is not, and 
Conditions never has been, adapted fully to 
Siege work as we have it in the large 
cities. Wesley himself never adapted Methodism 
to London. This is proved by the fact that, even 
as late as 1802, there were only two small Method- 
ist churches in the whole of London—Wesley’s 
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chapel on City Road and a small church in Dept- 
ford. Since Wesley’s day modern England has 
been born. The villages have become towns, the 
towns have grown to cities, and the cities have 
developed unheard-of conditions of overcrowding 
and luxury, of poverty and wealth. The three 
years’ time limit, which once proved so success- 
ful in the villages, was twenty years ago just as 
successfully hindering the work in the large city 
churches. As Mr. Charles Booth says: ‘‘The 
Wesleyans have suffered more than either Con- 
gregationalists or Baptists from chapels deserted 
and stranded owing to the removals of their sup- 
porters. The lack of individuality among their 
chapels, owing to the circuit system and the con- 
stant change of ministers, necessarily weakens the 
tie to any particular church.”’ It mattered not 
who was appointed to the down town churches it 
was simply impossible for any one in three years 
to put into operation new methods that would 
outlive his short term. Do what they might, 
these pastors accomplished little more than if 
they had been beating the air. So the city 
church became a kind of spiritual nursery spend- 
ing all her strength in ‘‘ coddling the baby saints.”’ 
She devoted practically no attention to efforts for 
ameliorating the social conditions, and seemed to 
have little concern for the religious needs of the 
people outside of her own membership. 

In speaking of the causes which had led to the 
failure of Methodism in large cities, Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes used these emphatic words: “The 
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delusion which is so fatally hindering Methodism 
from doing her share in the evangelization of 
England, is the notion that methods of work 
which were successful in the last century must 
necessarily be the best now. When we hear an 
orator pleading passionately for what he calls ‘ the 
old lines,’ we know that we are in the presence 
of an honest Rip Van Winkle who has eyes but 
sees not, and ears but does not hear. He is un- 
conscious of the fact that John Wesley had to 
deal with a nation of villages, and that we have 
to deal with a nation of huge cities. The only 
justification of any method is success. You may 
eulogize ‘the old lines’ by the hour, but it is all 
worse than useless chatter while the once crowded 
chapel is empty and you have lost your hold 
both of the artisan and of the educated classes. 
‘Woe to the churches that spend their time in 
worshipping ‘the dead corpse of old King Cus- 
tom.’ We must believe the promise of to-mor- 
row. We must feel the wondrous meaning of to- 
day. We must adapt our methods to the times 
in which we live and to all classes of society, or 
we must cease to cumber the ground in order that 
other churches, wise enough and comprehensive 
enough to attract all sorts and conditions of men, 
may occupy the place of honour and usefulness 
which the Son of God first offered to us.’’ 
Wesleyan Methodism had come to the parting 
of the ways. The finger of prophecy was writ- 
ing on the walls of her city churches: ‘‘ Adapt 
yourselves to the new conditions or perish!” 
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Several leaders of the church who were realizing 
fully the seriousness of the situation began a 
vigorous agitation in favour of reform. The 
Methodist Times, with Mr. Hughes as editor, 
blazed the way and soon gathered a large fol- 
lowing. 

At the conference of 1884, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the spiritual destitution of 
London and prepare a reform policy. This com- 

mittee called together a great meet- 


ihe London ing of the Wesleyan leaders in City 
Organized Road Chapel, March, 1885. This 


was the occasion of the organization 
of ‘‘The London Wesleyan Mission,’’ which has 
proved to be probably the most significant and 
important event in the modern history of London 
Methodism. The destitute sections of the me- 
tropolis were divided into mission districts, with 
their boundaries carefully defined. The policy 
of the new organization included : first, the ap- 
pointment of the strongest available men as mis- 
sionary superintendents without any time limit ; 
second, the building and use of large institutions 
run on a vast scale in place of the little mission 
chapels ; third, the adoption of new methods to 
minister to the physical, social and intellectual, 
as well as the religious, needs of the people. 

In a speech on that occasion Sir William 
McArthur said: ‘‘I do not hesitate in saying 
that this meeting is one of the most important I 
have ever witnessed and, I believe, during the 
nineteenth century, there has not been such an as- 
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sembly as this in the interest of God, in London.”’ 
The venerable Dr. Rigg used these earnest words : 
‘This is what I call the great and critical time 
for London, so far as Methodism is concerned. 
If we solve the problem now it will be solved for 
every city in England and virtually for every 
city in the world. It is a sort of battle of Ar- 
mageddon. If we win this the whole victory 
will be ours.’”’ Mr. Hughes declared: ‘‘The 
ceaseless advance of democracy is transforming 
society. ‘The ceaseless advance of science is 
transforming thought. In our own country the 
universal diffusion of education, the gigantic 
growth of the great cities, and the transfer of all 
power to the masses of the people have com- 
pletely altered the problems of church growth. 
The old services and the old methods of aggres- 
sion are as suitable in these stirring days as the 
stage-coach, the tinder-box and the wooden ship. 

No church can thrive in England 
The Church to-day that is not sufficiently flexi- 
for the present ble and comprehensive to tolerate 

and provide at least three distinct 
types of public worship. The old familiar 
service of non-conformity suits immense num- 
bers of persons, and ought to be carefully pre- 
served. Many love a quiet homely service with 
Sober music, a good long sermon, a comfortable 
family pew and not too many collections. But 
these are not to the taste of the working classes. 
They want a lively service. They know nothing 
about the long theological terms of Puritan theol- 
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ogy; they like a short, vigorous sermon in 
which a spade is called a spade. As for pews, 
they hate them; but they enjoy a collection at 
every service. There is yet another class—our 
own educated children. They often crave a 
more elaborate and ornate service than that 
which satisfied our grandfathers. They expect 
rightly from the pulpit a respectful attitude to- 
wards modern science, and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the humanitarian spirit of the age.’’ 

When the great gathering in City Road Chapel 
had adjourned, the Wesleyan Church had taken 
the first step in the Forward Movement. The 
renascence of London Methodism had begun. 
The preachers of the metropolis were at last de- 
termined, at all hazards, to break away from the 
routine, humdrum, and jog-trot methods and to 
move out bravely and vigorously in a new con- 
quest for carrying the gospel to the unevangelized 
masses of people. 

The sub-committee met in June, 1885, and 
nominated two ‘‘chief agents’? of the London 
mission. Rey. H. P. Hughes was nominated to 

take charge of the work in the 
city Mission E28¢ End and Rev. Edward Smith 
Work was booked for the district south 

of the Thames. After deferring 
his decision a week, Mr. Hughes offered his 
services to the committee to begin the following 
year on these conditions: first, that he be re- 
leased from the restraints of the itinerancy ; 
second, that he be allowed to undertake a work 
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on a scale adequate to the vast needs of the field ; 
third, that he be given means to provide for the 
bodies and minds as well as for the souls of the 
people. He maintained that there were five es- 
sentials of successful mission work in a large 
city and insisted that the Forward Movement 
should adhere to these principles : first, that the 
missions should be located in the centres of desti- 
tution and wickedness; second, that social 
methods and means should be used freely not 
only to win the attention of the people to the 
gospel but also to minister immediately to cry- 
ing needs which the Church has no right to ig- 
nore on the plea that her mission is spiritual 
only; third, that the superintendents of the 
missions should be given a free hand; fourth, 
that the Church should concentrate her strong 
ministerial and financial forces on the great 
missions; fifth, that the three years’ time limit 
should be abolished for the great city missions. 
These were new and somewhat revolutionary 
ideas. But Mr. Hughes was sure of his ground 
and his Napoleonic policy and courage were win- 
ning the confidence of the people. However, the 
conference was not ready yet to commit itself 
fully to his policy. When the conference met in 
July the report of the committee on the London 
mission proposed such a small and timid plan 
that the Forward Movement leaders were as- 


1 In the Wesleyan Church, there is a law to the effect that 
a minister cannot be appointed by the conference more than 
three years consecutively to the same charge. 
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tonished and almost dismayed. Their feeling 
was that ‘‘the mountain had travailed and had 
brought forth a mouse.’’ 

Mr. Hughes announced ‘‘that in consequence 
of the extremely cautious and moderate proposals 
of the committee, he had reverted to his original 
conviction that the kind of enterprise sanctioned 
by the committee would not justify his abandon- 
ment of the wider sphere and greater oppor- 
tunities presented to him in the regular pastorate. 
We are more deeply convinced than ever that 
large and far-reaching results can be obtained 
pnly by some such methods of work as we have 
always advocated, but if the Methodist Church is 
not yet prepared for a Forward Movement so 
decisive and energetic, we must adapt our oper- 
ations to that fact and wait.’’ This did not mean, 
however, that Mr. Hughes had given up the 
battle. He believed in that familiar saying: 
‘¢ All things come to those who wait,’’ providing, 
of course, they hustle while they wait. 

The final result was that the conference ap- 
pointed as ‘‘ chief agents”’ of the London mission : 

Rey. Edward Smith to what was 
First popularly called ‘‘ No-man’s Land,’’ 
Appointments in South London, and Rev. Peter 

Thompson to the great East Hnd. 

During the following year there was consider- 
able reaction. The conservative element in the 
conference developed strong opposition to the 
policy of the London mission. They urged that 
the leaders of the mission should adhere rigidly 
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to the precedents and customs of the Church, that 
the same methods must be adopted in the missions 
which were used in the regular churches, and 
that a large number of small chapels should be 
opened instead of undertaking to run the large 
missions on a vast scale as was planned by the 
leaders of the London mission. This opposing 
movement threatened to bring the whole reform 
policy to naught. 

When the conference met in City Road Chapel, 
in 1886, intense interest was gathering round the 
new London Wesleyan mission. The conference 
was divided into a conservative and 
a progressive party. Mr. Hughes 
had been strongly advocating the 
establishment of a large mission in 
the West End to be planned on a scale that would 
surpass any other city mission ever organized in 
London. The Methodist Times came out with an 
eloquent editorial of which this is the closing 
paragraph : ‘‘The London Wesleyan mission is 
in fact the key to the situation. If that is sue- 
cessfully launched, it will revive and extend the 
work of God in the remotest villages. On the 
other hand, if the London mission is wrecked, it 
will discourage workers and paralyze work every- 
where. The vote on the London mission will 
determine the character of British Methodism for 
a generation, perhaps forever. . . . The West 
End is the headquarters of English wickedness. 
Hither men and women come from all parts of 
the world to sin. Here many a youth and many 


The Famous City 
Road Chapel 
Conference 
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a maiden from the country fall to rise no more. 
Shall we not establish here in the very heart of 
the enemy’s country a strong fort, from which a 
ceaseless cannonade may be kept up, not only on 
Sunday, but every day of the week? Within the 
next few days the ministers of Methodism must 
answer this question. If they say ‘No’ the Lon- 
don mission is doomed. An army which re- 
fuses to attack the main body of the enemy can- 
not triumph by winning minor victories else- 
where. However we may argue, ‘No’ means 
retreat and that fatal word will chill warm hearts 
and unnerve brave hands wherever British 
Methodism is known. On the other hand, if the 
ministers of our church, assembled in conference 
in unprecedented numbers, reply to the great ques- 
tion with an emphatic and heroic ‘yes,’ every 
Methodist in every land will feel the thrill of 
that answer; will realize that a new era has 
begun ; will know that the robust and resistless 
faith of our fathers has revived in our hearts, and 
that, in the presence of such faith, the night of 
debt and decrease is vanishing before the golden 
day of divine prosperity.”’ 

When the question of the London mission was 
called, the conference lined up in a most enthusias- 
tic debate. We can probably convey no more ac- 
curate impression of the electrified atmosphere 
than by quoting a paragraph from Dr. Jenkins’ 
speech. ‘‘ We will never do justice to the subject 
unless we can rise above the atmosphere of circuit 
jealousies—unless we can forget artificial distinc- 
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tions of population—unless we cease to put the 
country against London, and London against the 
country. We must even forget the word London 
for themoment, becauseof its narrowing influences, 
and look at the dense masses of people all over the 
land. The question I set is this: will we be able, 
as a great converting church, to do our duty to 
London by the ordinary operations of circuit 
growth? If we could assume that every chapel 
is full, and that all our agencies are active and 
prosperous, even then we could not. Some say 
this is irregular. I belong to a church of irregu- 
larities. I believe in the activities and variety 
which distinguished the operations of the first 
apostles. I believe in the work of John Wesley, 
and he pitied the apathy which permitted him to 
go outside all ecclesiastical lines which ought 
to have been stretched by the ecclesiastical 
authorities themselves. The church out of which 
Wesley came is herself becoming wisely elastic, 
and are we to permit the Church of England to 
outstrip us because we as Methodists are settled 
down upon the lines of her former narrow- 
ness 2”? 

The debate in the conference lasted nearly a 
whole day and the question was then referred to 
the representative conference which was to as- 

semble the following week. Tre- 
Methodism mendous issues were trembling in 
on Trial the balance. Wesleyan Methodism 
was on trial, though few at the time 
realized it. The immediate question before the 
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conference was whether the London mission 
should be planned on the ‘old lines”? and with 
‘‘the old and well tried methods,”’ or whether it 
should be organized on a vast scale according to 
the principles advocated by the Progressive 
Party. The ultimate question, however, one of 
immense importance to the whole future history 
of the Church, was whether Wesleyan Method- 
ism was to crystallize into a class church and be- 
come fossilized by stubbornly refusing to adapt 
herself to the new social conditions, or whether 
the old organism was to evolve a new one with 
envigorated powers thoroughly adapted to her 
invironment? The Progressive Party, or ‘‘ new 
Methodism,’’ was really the oldest Methodism of 
all ; for it had the spirit of Wesley himself. As 
some one said: ‘‘ The deadliest enemy of John 
Wesley is the man who would sacrifice the living 
spirit of that great and fearless reformer to the 
mere letter of the passing method in which that 
living spirit wrought the works of God.”’ Of all 
men Wesley displayed the most indifference to 
‘old and well tried methods’’ when better ones 
were available ; and no man ever exhibited more 
impatience with the doctrine of ‘‘ slow and steady 
progress.’’ The most extravagant proposals of 
Mr. Hughes and his party were tame in compari- 
son with the audacious aggressiveness of Wesley. 
One can imagine that, if Wesley had been per- 
mitted to rise from the dead and had listened to 
the discussions in the conference, his soul would 
have boiled with indignation on hearing the 
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doctrine advocated that the itinerancy, the time 
limit and all the customs of the dead past must 
be rigidly adhered to regardless of all other con- 
siderations. One can imagine the old man’s ris- 
ing and putting his whole argument in one 
sentence from William Arthur’s ‘‘Tongue of 
Fire’: ‘‘My one objection to this theory of 
going on steadily (that is, slowly) is that it coolly 
consigns whole generations to hell, and leaves us 
with the dreadful feeling that the best progress of 
the work of God is a progress which leaves the 
great majority of those now alive (in our cities) 
hopelessly in their sins!’? Was Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, after her founder had been in his grave 
less than a century, to stand in the eyes of the 
world as a stupendous failure, incapable of relig- 
ious and social adaptation ; or was she to rise to 
her magnificent opportunity and go forward lead- 
ing all the hosts of Christ in a conquest for evan- 
gelizing English cities? 

When the representative conference convened, 
they debated the question of the London Wesleyan 
mission an entire day with the result that Mr. 

Hughes and his party gained an 
The Triumph Overwhelming victory. The Wes- 
of Mr. Hughes leyan Church was saved from stag- 

nation and from a rigid and stereo- 
typed policy which was rapidly rendering it 
incapable of adequately meeting the needs of 
living men. Now as we look back over the nine- 
teen intervening years since that epochal confer- 
ence in City Road Chapel, we are convinced that 
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August 3, 1886, marks what is probably the 
most decisive victory won in English Methodism 
since Wesley’s day. Once more the great church 
breathed the spirit of her glorified founder, and 
entered upon a new era of service to humanity, 
henceforth to be a church, not of the dead, but 
of the living; not for one class only, but for 
every class of society and especially for the great 
masses of working people. 

The prosperity of the Wesleyan Church in 
London since 1886 is very largely due to the For- 
ward Movement. In the three London districts 

there are forty churches among 
The Revitalized those which have not adopted the 
Church open-church* methods of the For- 

ward Movement and every one of 
these except three have a smaller attendance now 
than they had in 1883. These forty churches 
have decreased forty-four per cent. in attendance 
since 1883, or a combined loss of 10,289 persons. 


!'The word “ Open-church ”’ is not in common use among 
the Wesleyans. It is used in this volume because it seems 
to be the most apt word to designate the institutions of the 
Forward Movement. The term ‘‘ Institutional Church ’’ is 
objectionable for several reasons, though the two terms are 
practically synonymous, An open-church is a church or- 
ganized for the purpose of aggressive evangelism in its im- 
mediate community, where as a rule, wholesome social and 
religious influences are deficient; the working principle of 
the organization being to supplement the ordinary methods 
of the Gospel, such as preaching, Sunday-school and prayer- 
meeting, by a system of practical kindness and service, min- 
istering to the physical, social and intellectual, as well as to 
the spiritual needs, and reaching, as far as possible, all the 
people all the time, with the ultimate aim of saving the 
whole life through vital faith in Jesus Christ. 
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The churches which were taken over by the For- 
ward Movement and converted into open- 
churches have increased twenty-two per cent. in 
attendance and have increased one hundred and 
five per cent. in membership. This is the net in- 
crease after allowance has been made for remoyv- 
als to the suburbs, which from mission districts 
has been immense; and naturally the London 
mission churches have suffered by removals far 
more than other churches. In speaking of the 
success of ‘‘The London Wesleyan Mission ’’ 
Mr. Chas. Booth says: ‘‘Into the midst of this 
population and this condition of things, which 
neither old-fashioned parish organizations, nor 
High Church enthusiasm, nor missionary zeal 
seemed able successfully to deal, the Wesleyans 
plunged with even greater energy and enthusi- 
asm. Its expansion has been astonishing, and 
its success, at least in West London, triumphant 
and wonderful. As a whole it presents perhaps 
the most characteristic social and religious move- 
ment in London of the last decade.”’ 

The Forward Movement in London is oper- 
ating nine great central missions in the most 
destitute sections, and, in connection with the 

central institutions, there are or- 
Present ganized in addition about twenty- 
Strength five open churches. These are of- 
ficered by twenty-five ministers, 
twenty-five lay agents, and eighty sisters or 
deaconesses. The London mission has forty 
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buildings, 11,000 members, and over 25,000 peo- 
ple gather in these missions every Sunday. 
The only evidence needed to show that the 
Wesleyans have the utmost confidence in the 
principles and methods of the Forward Move- 
ment is that they are now investing nearly a 
million dollars in building new mission halls in 
London, and that they are investing over four 
millions of dollars more in establishing new mis- 
sion halls in other large cities of the kingdom. 





Ill 
The West London Mission 


“€One example is worth a thousand arguments.’’—Glad- 
stone. 


‘It is well to think well, it is divine to act well.” 
—Shakespeare, 


It 
THE WEST LONDON MISSION 


WHEN the ‘Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
was published in 1883, the Wesleyan Church 
naturally turned her attention first to the Hast 

and the South whence came the 
8 at anne bitter cry. But after prolonged in- 
the West End VeStigations, extending over several 

years, it was discovered that the 
physical and spiritual destitution of the West 
End was equally as great as that of any other 
part of the city. This whole area—four miles 
long and two miles broad, with a population of 
418,242—was entirely unrepresented by Wes- 
leyan Methodism, except by two or three small 
mission rooms. In order for this denomination 
to have provided church accommodations for nine 
per cent. of the West End population, it would 
have been necessary to build thirty-eight new 
chapels each to seat 1,000 persons. Other de- 
nominations, too, had failed to make up this de- 
ficiency ; for if every seat in every church, chapel 
and mission-hall in the whole district had been 
filled, there would still have been no room for 
175,662 people. The fact was, however, that 
many of the churches were half empty. Thou- 
sands of people never entered a church nor heard 
a sermon in their lives. 
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The physical destitution of the slums in the 
West End was not exceeded even by that of 
Whitechapel. No language could possibly de- 
scribe the suffering and degradation. Homes 
that had once been occupied by millionaires, the 
aristocracy, foreign ambassadors, and even the 
royalty itself, had become the warrens of human 
misery. The upper class had been pushed back 
street by street before the resistless advance of 
the tide of poverty. As of old Lazarus was lying 
at the door of Dives, but in this case scarcely 
getting the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table. Probably there cannot be found anywhere 
in the whole world a greater burlesque on modern 
civilization than that which is lived out daily in 
the West End of London. There are scores of 
multi-millionaires, the large theatres, the British 
Museum, the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey and the Buckingham Palace itself, while 
almost at their very doors are tens of thousands 
of English citizens who live from birth to death 
in hunger and rags, in ignorance and superstition, 
in oppression and crime without any hope and 
without God. Here are the most vivid and ab- 
rupt contrasts of luxury and poverty, of merri- 
ment and misery, of refinement and sensuality. 
In a radius of one mile are to be found, on the 
one hand many of the most refined homes in 
England, and on the other the citadel of vice and 
the great centre of harlotry. Twenty thousand 
pleasure seekers in their silks and diamonds 
crowd the theatres round Piccadilly Circus every 
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night, while thousands of others in the same dis- 
trict are half starved and half clothed. The 
West End is at once the Vanity Fair of England, 
and also a veritable Hades of human misery and 
crime. 

Here the social and religious problems are ex- 
ceedingly complex. Institutions and methods 
that have succeeded well under ordinary condi- 
tions are almost useless here ; and what would be 
adapted to one class even in this district would 
not at all meet the needs of others. It was a 
heroic determination to solve these problems of 
adaptation that led the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
eighteen years ago to inaugurate the West Lon- 
don mission. 

Many Wesleyan leaders had advocated the 
policy of building a number of small missions in 
the district, while others held that regular 

churches should be built. But Mr. 
Mr. Hughes’ Hughes had no patience with their 
Policy doctrine of ‘‘sanctified bricks and 

pews,’”’ and positively refused to 
have anything to do with organizing the mission 
here as long as the conference held to the policy 
that it should be conducted with ‘‘the old and 
well tried methods.’ Finally he was appointed 
and given full power to adopt whatever methods 
he considered most suitable to the situation. He 
then organized the mission with almost entirely 
new methods. Wherever he saw a good method 
that worked he felt free to appropriate it, and 
whatever methods did not succeed he cast over- 
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board immediately. His aggressiveness was so 
daring and decisive that when some of the con- 
servative dignitaries first looked on they shook 
their heads with serious misgivings. But the 
wonderful success of the work, the very first year 
of its history, converted the most conservative 
and the most skeptical to believe in Mr. Hughes’ 
policy. 

It was a splendid stroke of generalship that he 
decided not to build any churches atall. His 
aim was to utilize the theatres and music halls 
where the people were already so accustomed to 
meet for recreative and political purposes, and 
where they had no antecedent prejudice to over- 
come when asked to attend religious meetings. 
The most remarkable fact about this world famous 
mission is that it has from the beginning operated 
entirely outside the walls of churches and chapels. 

The inaugural meeting of the mission was held 
in St. James’ Music Hall, October 21, 1887. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 

and a number of ministers of other 
St. James’ denominations participated in the 
Hall service. The catholic spirit shown 

on this occasion has characterized 
the mission ever since. St. James’ Hall was first 
rented for Sunday services only, but in a short 
time it was secured for all-day Fridays and for 
Saturday evenings. 

It was here the Saturday night concerts gained 
their popularity. From the first opening of these 
entertainments until last February, when the mis- 
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sion moved to Exeter Hall as its centre, St. James’ 
was crowded every week and often many were un- 
able to gain admittance. These entertainments are 
continued in Exeter Hall and are perfectly pure 
and vigorous concerts of a high order, consisting 
of vocal and instrumental music. The admittance 
fee is only twelve cents. The purpose of the en- 
tertainments is to provide a counter attraction to 
the doubtful places of amusement which are so 
prevalent in the neighbourhood ; and to supply 
innocent recreation for the thousands of young 
people of the West End business houses on their 
weekly half holiday. One reason of the great 
success of these concerts is doubtless the location. 
The St. James’ Hall was just off Piccadilly Circus, 
through which pass every day 13,000 buses, 16, - 
000 other vehicles, 571,000 persons, representing 
a total of nearly 3,500,000 persons every week. 
The next Sunday after the inaugural service of . 
the mission, Mr. Hughes and his colleague, Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse, started in St. James’ Hall the 
threefold service which continued 
The Threefold practically unchanged in its charac- 
Service ter till Mr. Hughes’ death in 1902. 
Each meeting had a definite object 
and each was regarded in its relation to the other 
two. On Sunday morning Mr. Pearse would 
preach with the purpose of edifying the church 
and his subject was, as a rule, some phase of the 
Christian life. In the afternoon Mr. Hughes 
would speak on the social and ethical aspects of 
Christianity. Sunday night the services were al- 
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ways of a distinctively evangelistic character, and 
were aimed directly and immediately at the con- 
version and full consecration of all who attended 
the meetings. 

The morning congregation was composed mostly 
of young men and young women from the great 
West End business houses, and visitors from 
various parts of the British Empire and America. 
Also large numbers of the most devout people of 
London were attracted by Mr. Pearse’s sermons 
on the doctrine of Scriptural holiness. These 
services were of the simplest and most spontaneous 
character. A large place was given to the sing- 
ing, which was led by a large choir, and every 
effort was put forth to make the service of song 
bright, hearty and congregational. This morning 
service lasted one hour and fifteen minutes. The 
average attendance has been from one to two 
thousand people. 

At the Sunday afternoon meeting the music 
was rendered by a first-class brass band. In other 
respects, too, this service was unique in religious 
circles. It was really a conference. Mr. Hughes 
made it the occasion for dealing with the social 
aspects of the ethical teachings of Christ. He 
believed Mr. Ruskin was right when he said: 
“Tf our religion is good for anything, it is good 
for everything.”? So he fearlessly undertook to 
thoroughly apply the teachings of Christ to busi- 
ness, pleasure and politics, as well as to the 
prayer-meeting and church ordinances. He held 
that “if our religion is not a conventional sham 
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it is as suitable for Monday and Saturday as for 
Sunday.’’ He cast aside the arbitrary distinc- 
tions between the sacred and the secular and lifted 
every person, every hour, every deed into the 
realm of the sacred or condemned them as sinful. 
He pointed out that the great failure of the 
churches had been due to their neglect to apply 
vigorously the principles of Christ all along the 
line to every person, everywhere and all the time. 
Mr. Hughes described his attitude in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ We have dealt too exclusively with 
the individual aspect of the Christian faith. We 
have constantly acted as if Christianity had noth- 
ing to do with business, with pleasure, and with 
politics, as if it were simply a question of private 
life and of prayer-meetings. It is because the 
Spirit of Christ has not been introduced into pub- 
lic life that Europe is in a perilous condition to- 
day. My wish is to apply Christianity to every 
‘ aspect of life. Christianity is not something 
which has to do with a mere fragment of our ex- 
istence. It has to do with us as men of business 
and as citizens quite as much as it has to do with 
our private life; and there are endless ways in 
which we can preach the gospel in addition to 
holding prayer-meetings and delivering what 
may be called sermons.’’ From the very begin- 
ning of the popular Sunday afternoon conferences, 
profound interest was shown by the masses of the 
people. Mr. Hughes freely discussed such sub- 
jects as the housing of the poor ; personal rights 
and property rights; the prevention of pauper- 
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ism, gambling, drunkenness, social impurity and 
war; and the duty of excluding immoral men 
from Parliament and from public offices. The 
great majority in attendance have been men, and 
the audiences have averaged from 1,200 to 1,500 
people. These social and ethical conferences have 
probably exerted the greatest social influence of 
any similar meetings in London in recent years. 
It was the central attraction on Sundays for men 
especially interested in social affairs. Members 
of Parliament, councilmen, philanthropists and 
other students of social questions attended in 
considerable numbers. Several times these after- 
noon addresses have had a decisive effect when 
the metropolis was facing some public crisis. 

No more vivid impression of the character of 
these meetings can be conveyed than by quoting 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s description of two scenes— 
‘‘When Captain O’Shea went to St. James’ Hall 
to hear Mr. Hughes deliver his great invective 
which contributed so much to the enlightenment 
of the conscience both of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Trish hierarchy, as to the impossibility of retain- 
ing Mr. Parnell as the leader of the Irish party, 
he told me that he had never heard any one but 
Mr. Chamberlain display such nimbleness of wit, 
such imperturbable self-possession, and such con- 
summate dexterity in confounding those who at- 
tempted to interrupt him by convenient observa- 
tions. An officer who accompanied Captain 
O’Shea would not believe but that the interrup- 
tions had all been carefully prepared beforehand, 
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‘for,’ said he, ‘it is otherwise quite impossible 
that they should have fitted in just where they 
could most help the speaker.’ I remember as if 
it were yesterday, how Mr. Hughes demolished 
an unhappy cleric from Liverpool who had ven- 
tured in a meandering fashion to say a word in 
favour of the C. D. Acts. He came over to me 
while the priest was speaking and said, ‘we can- 
not stand this.’ As soon as his reverence re- 
sumed his seat, Mr. Hughes was on his feet again, 
quivering with suppressed indignation, and in a 
moment every one felt that it was all over with 
his unfortunate antagonist. Imagine a game 
cock, steel-spurred and shaven, suddenly spring 
at a lumbering but insolent barn door rooster, 
and you can imagine the scene that followed. It 
was a splendid exhibition of the power of moral 
indignation to sweep any obstacle clear off the 
rails. The audience rose excitedly to their feet, 
and the unhappy priest turned and fled ; men 
waved their hats, ladies their handkerchiefs, and 
a clergyman called for three cheers for Mr. 
Hughes.”’ 

The meeting at St. James’ Hall on Sunday 
night was an evangelistic service. While every 
phase of Bible teaching and of human life is freely 
discussed from time to time, yet all 
is focussed upon the absolute duty 
of every person submitting at once 
and unreservedly to Christ. At the 
first evening meeting every seat was taken thirty 
minutes before the service was announced to be- 
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gin and hundreds were turned away. Since that 
day for over eighteen years the large auditorium, 
seating 2,500 people, was crowded every night, 
and last year the doors were opened one hour in 
advance of the service, and the hall was soon 
filled to overflowing. ‘These Sunday night con- 
gregations were of a composite character. Two 
striking characteristics were the large number of 
men, and the fact that the great bulk of the 
worshippers were young people ranging between 
twenty and thirty years of age. A visitor would 
be deeply impressed to see also a large number of 
soldiers, policemen and hospital nurses in the 
galleries. A certain number of seats were always 
reserved for these three classes, because they 
could not come an hour ahead of time. It was 
undoubtedly true that a majority in the congre- 
gations never regularly attended church, and 
many had little regard for religion. 

The use of a full orchestral band in place of an 
_ ordinary choir was a novelty at first, but it has 
been wonderfully effective. This feature of the 
evening services holds a very important place. 
At present the orchestra in Exeter Hall consists 
of eighty instruments. 

Following the evening sermon, which was 
usually about thirty minutes in length, there was 
always held a short after meeting, for which a 
large portion of the audience remained. After a 
brief exhortation the seekers were asked to pass 
into the inquiry rooms—one being arranged for 
men and the other for women. The men’s room 
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was in charge of some carefully selected Christian 
men, while the women’s room was under the 
direction of Mrs. Hughes, assisted by the sisters 
and other Christian women. 

These evening services have been remarkably 
fruitful. Scarcely a Sunday evening has passed 
for eighteen years without conversions and 
reclamations. Many hundreds of persons who 
first came to hear the music got interested in the 
preaching, were converted and became effective 
Christian workers. Among the persons helped 
are members of both Houses of Parliament, ladies 
of title, journalists, actresses, representatives of 
the learned professions, and visitors from almost 
every part of the world, as well as those usually 
reached by such religious efforts. The inquirers 
were not urged to join the Methodist Church, but 
. they were strongly urged to unite with some 
branch of the Universal Church of Christ, in 
order to avail themselves of the spiritual aids 
and opportunities of service thus afforded. At 
first the leaders hoped that those who were con- 
verted through the agencies of the mission could 
be induced to join the various Christian churches 
of the neighbourhood, and leave the mission free 
for purely evangelistic work. But they were soon 
forced to organize the converts into a church 
society. 

According to the Wesleyan custom those de- 
siring to join were put into devotional classes for 
the interchange of experience and for Bible study. 
The membership of these classes at Exeter Hall 
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at present is 1,400. The average attendance at 
the morning and night congregations on Sunday 
is about 3,500. During the eighteen years since 
the mission was organized it is estimated that 
about 2,000,000 people have attended the Sunday 
night meetings at St. James’ and Exeter Halls. 

Since last February, Exeter Hall, in the Strand, 
has been the headquarters of the mission. The 
work there is practically the same as that which 
was carried on at St. James’ Hall. 

It was evident from the outset that in order to 
carry on the work which had been planned on 
such a vast scale, it would be necessary to import 

both workers and money. So a 
A Colony colony of workers was established 
of Workers in the region between Oxford Street 

and Piccadilly. Two ministers and 
three lay helpers with their families left homes in 
the suburbs and settled down in the centre of the 
mission territory. In a short time a band of 
Christian women was organized for visiting, and 
also a band of men who worked specially in con- 
nection with the public meetings. 

In his book on ‘‘ Religious Influences of Lon- 
don,’? Mr. Charles Booth described the work at 
St. James’ Hall as follows: ‘‘Many of my read- 
ers may have attended a service at St. James’ 
Hall. All know the hall and its situation, with 
entrances both from Regent Street and Piccadilly. 
In the evening overflow meetings are held in the 
smaller hall, and many hundreds are turned 
away. The greatest order prevails. The differ- 
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ent services have each a specific character. In 
the morning the object is the ‘ edification of the 
church’ and the maintenance of the Christian 
life among those already living under its sway. 
The afternoon services are devoted to social and 
political applications of religion; and in the 
evening the ‘Gospel of salvation’ is broadly 
preached with the direct aim of ‘ winning souls.’ 
This is tested by publicly-avowed decisions, for 
the harvesting of which provision is made in the 
inquiry rooms, which are said never yet to have 
been empty after a service on Sunday night. It 
is an atmosphere of high pressure. If we ask 
whether it will continue, we may remember that 
it has been maintained for more than ten years, 
and has even been communicated to other similar 
efforts. Thus it does not seem to be the outcome 
of any temporary excitement or to depend on the 
personality of the remarkable man who conducts 
the work, but rather to be due to the invocation 
of permanent religious feelings, and to the apt 
use of social forces which are not likely to fail 
any more than are the social evils it is sought to 
counteract.’ 

During the first year the West London mission 
also opened the Wardour Hall as a social and 
religious centre. It had been a flourishing Con- 

gregational Church for more than 
Wardour Hall 200 years, but the westward flow of 
the better classes had left itstranded. 
The London Congregational Union, the trustees 
and local authorities, with great magnanimity, 
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placed the hall at the disposal of Mr. Hughes. 
The Congregational membership and Sunday- 
‘school joined the incoming Wesleyans, and the 
two forces united heartily in Christian fellowship 
and work. Thus, at the very outset, was mani- 
fested the unsectarian spirit which has ever since 
characterized this mission. During the entire 
history of the mission, workers have been em- 
ployed regardless of creed or church affiliations, 
and persons of almost every denomination in 
Christendom have been connected with this or- 
ganization. Allsectarian terms and controversial 
shibboleths were cast aside, and all united heart- 
ily in a real brotherly spirit to do the ethical and 
social work of the church. 

The following services, held the first Sunday, 
will give some idea of the extent of the work 
carried on at that centre for seven years. In the 
morning prayer-meeting at eight o’clock; com- 
munion (once a month) at ten; young people’s 
Service at eleven; in the afternoon, Sunday- 
school at three; worker’s tea at five; prayer- 
meeting at 5:30; open air service from six to 
seven ; and evangelistic services at seven. Meet- 
ings were held in the hall every night in the 
week and open air meetings every evening just 
preceding the services at the hall. About 500 
persons professed conversion at Wardour Hall 
the first year after open church methods were 
adopted. During the winter a soup kitchen was 
opened and 4,000 gallons of soup were distrib- 
uted to the poor at cost price. Later a second- 
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hand goods depot was opened where thousands 
of garments have been distributed to destitute 
persons. 

The work so thoroughly organized at Wardour 
Hall continued in operation there until 1894, 
when it was moved to Craven Hall, which was 

once the most famous and flourish- 
Craven Hall ing Congregational Church in West 

London. This hall now constitutes 
the fourth large centre of the mission. It is 
located in the centre of a poor district where the 
people are crowded together under conditions 
that are disastrous to health and morality. Sur- 
rounded by thousands of poor families, toiling, 
suffering, and sinning, stands Craven Hall with 
doors wide open saying to the homeless, the 
friendless and the sinful, ‘‘Come unto us for we 
will befriend you, and to Christ for He will for- 
give you.’’ Many pages could be written on 
each department of the Craven Hall work, but 
at this point we can do no more than give the 
names of some of the more important organiza- 
tions: Reading room, men’s club, boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, slate clubs, Penny Bank, men’s labour 
bureau, mothers’ meetings, Saturday night en- 
tertainments, workhouse teas, weekly social hour 
for young people, Bible classes, Sunday-schools, 
the poor man’s lawyer, medical department, dis- 
pensary, brass band, Friendly Visitor’s Guild, 
Saloon Visitor’s Band, temperance meetings, 
prayer-meetings, preaching, etc. At Christmas 
of 1894 the mission provided 16,230 meals for the 
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poor people, 13,000 of which were paid for out of 
the savings of poor families. 

’ During the first year the West London mission 
had achieved such eminent success at Wardour 
Hall and at St. James’ Hall that many people 

were urging the leaders to open 
Cleveland Hall another centre. With some re- 
luctance Mr. Hughes consented to 
extend the mission north of Oxford Street; and 
so, at great cost, they occupied Cleveland Hall. 
It was organized on the same principles and with 
the same methods that were in operation at War- 
dour Hall, and has been kept open day and night 
ever since. At that time St. James’ Hall had be- 
come so popular that an overflow meeting Sunday 
evening had to be organized in Princess Hall which 
was immediately packed; and often afterwards 
people were turned away from both entrances. 
Lady Henry Somerset, who has been one of the 
most loyal supporters of the mission from the 
first, built in 1892 a large mission hall and resi- 
dence for sisters in the heart of hey 
The extensive property in Somers Town, 
People’s Hall and fitted it up for use by the West 
London mission. It was named 
the People’s Hall. Almost every kind of relig- 
ious and social work was organized on a scale 
limited only by the capacity of the building. In 
it are held temperance meetings, mothers’ meet- 
ings, bands of hope, girls’ clubs, society classes, 
Goose Club, Penny Bank, sewing classes, a cof- 
fee ‘‘palace’’ and religious meetings of all kinds. 
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No feature of this mission is perhaps more 
surprising to an American than the open-air 
preaching. On seeing the methods for street 

meetings, we did not wonder that 
Open-air the conservative Wesleyans first 
Preaching felt ill at ease. Think of a brass 

band marching in the streets Sun- 
day afternoon and playing ‘‘ God Save the King.”’ 
In front are two Methodist preachers of interna- 
tional fame, and following the band is marching 
a crowd of consecrated Christian workers. They 
stop in Trafalgar Square, sing and pray while a 
crowd is gathering, and then an earnest sermon 
is preached to about 500 people, many of whom 
never entered a church in their lives. Next they 
go to Hyde Park, where ladies and lords parade 
in their proud silks and jewels, while the drunk- 
ards, and thieves, and harlots vie with them in a 
gaudy display. There again the voice of a great 
preacher rings out clear, drowning the words of 
a socialist speaker and startling the giddy crowd 
into seriousness. Undignified? Well, perhaps 
80, according to some people’s notions of dignity. 
But this street preaching is just as dignified as 
the lord mayor’s show, or the royal parade, and 
is certainly more Christian. 

It was the policy of the mission workers to go 
where they were most needed. So, 
in the second year, Mr. Nix, a 
heroic local preacher, went to Epsom 
Down, where the notorious ‘‘ Derby’ races are 
held every May and June, and there began the 
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famous Race-Course mission which has since ac- 
complished extraordinary results. Many society 
“flyers who went to see the races returned with 
regenerated hearts and with their lives and money 
consecrated to Christian service. 

Katherine House, the home of the Sisters of 
the People, was opened in November, 1887, and 
from that time the work of the sisters dates. 

Three came into residence at once 
Sisters of the and during the ;year the number in- 
People creased to twelve. The same broad 

catholicity that characterizes every 
other feature of the West End mission prevails in 
the sisterhood. Women, consecrated women, of 
every faith were invited to help in the great work 
of Christianizing this modern Sodom. And de- 
vout women of every denomination, many with- 
out any training except that gained in life’s broad 
school of experience, responded and have done a 
monumental work. ach sister receives a district 
in which to visit regularly and systematically. 
Her first object is to get to know the people and 
to make them feel that she is a sister and friend 
indeed, irrespective of whether they are good or 
bad, respectable or degraded. When this rela- 
tionship has been established, she becomes at 
once in the fullest sense the friend, the teacher, 
the helper, the nurse, or the last ministering 
angel at the bedside of the dying. There are 
now twenty-five sisters in the mission, not in- 
cluding Mrs. Price Hughes who, in spite of her 
bereavement, has heroically remained at the head 
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of the sisterhood. Manifold are the avenues 
through which their work is done. One hastens 
with care to tend the infant ; another mothers the 
waifs in the creche; others direct clubs for boys 
and girls; many teach classes to help men and 
women in their religious life ; some serve on the 
borough council as guardians of the poor ; several 
devote their time to the soldiers of the London 
garrison and to the metropolitan policemen ; the 
relief sisters help in time of misfortune; the 
‘‘Out Sisters’? visit the homes and leaven the 
street life ; and the nurses minister alike to body 
and soul at the bedside of sick and dying. O 
how beautiful is the work of these Sisters of the 
People and daughters of God! They seek out 
the feeble, the hopeless, the dying; week in and 
week out they 


‘Thread the unheeding street, 
And stairs to sin and famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet; 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grim sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns,’’ 


In 1892 a rescue home was opened, and has 
been an unspeakable blessing to hundreds of un- 
happy girls, as this part of London is the princi- 
pal rendezvous for purposes of pros- 
titution. Sister Margaret has for 
years had special charge of this 
work. She went regularly into the 
streets about Piccadilly at eleven o’clock at night 
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—often staying as late as three, seeking out girls 
going astray. Through summer and winter, in 
dread and anxiety, she has patiently persevered 
in her Christlike work till she is known and 
trusted by thousands of girls who swarm in Pic- 
cadilly at night. As one of them said: ‘‘ There 
ain’t none of us who don’t know Sister Margaret.’’ 
Every year a midnight supper is provided for the 
girls whom Sister Margaret knows in Piccadilly. 
This is the saddest of all the sad sights in the 
mission. All ages and types come, from the 
mere child of fifteen to the drink-sodden, despair- 
ing woman of forty. It is pathetic to see how 
many know the popular hymns and how eagerly 
they sing them. Only a few simple words spoken 
of Christ and His sympathy for poor down-trod- 
den women will fill many eyes with tears while 
some burst into sobbing with grief. On an aver- 
age about fifty girls pass through the Rescue 
Home every year, the majority of whom ever 
after lead pure and happy lives. At least as 
many more women are helped in other ways, 
e. g., placed in maternity homes, or tided over 
difficulties which threaten to engulf them. 

Not long since at Winchester House the girls 
were exchanging reminiscences of their impres- 
sion of their first arrival. Here is one: 

“What made you come ?”’ 

‘““Well, no one ever spoke to me before like 
sister did. She asked me if I wanted a friend. 
I thought that was funny, but in the end I asked 
her if I could go with her. When I got in here 
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I looked round. I had heard of Homes before, 
but this wasn’t like what I expected.”’ 

‘¢ What did you expect ?”’ 

‘Well, I expected texts. I saw one, but it 
wasn’t the one I was looking for.’’ 

«¢ What one were you looking for?”’ 

“<<Be sure your sin will find you out.’ Then 
sister and I had supper together, and we went to 
bed, and when I woke in the morning somebody 
brought me my breakfast in bed, and some one 
else came in to ask how I had slept, and to say 
that when I was ready I could come into the 
kitchen, and Miss Geal would soon make me feel 
at home. And she did!”’ 

Among the more recent developments of the 
mission is the ‘‘People’s Drawing-Room,’’ first 
established at Cleveland Hall and later extended 

to all the halls of the mission. 
People’s Once a week a carpet is put down, a 
Drawing-Room piano brought out, tables, chairs, 

and flowers are arranged about the 
room, and here the resident poor spend an even- 
ing in what is really their own drawing-room. 
Some play games, some gossip, some listen to the 
music, while others rest and watch and smile. 
The People’s Drawing-Room is very popular, and 
Christian workers now wonder that this institu- 
tion had not been in use long ago to provide a 
comfortable, cheerful place in which the sad, 
honest poor could retire for rest after their long 
day’s toil. 

The following incident taken from the annual 
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report of the mission will illustrate the higher 
ministry of the drawing-room. 

The sisters of the mission, who have a little 
settlement in the district, had been holding an 
open-air service, when one night a man came and 
asked, in a tone of almost savage despair, ‘‘ What 
can you do for a fellow like me?”’ 

‘What's the matter?’’ said the sister. 

“‘Matter! I’m mad! I’ve got a woman that’s 

always drunk. She drinks the 
A Woman week’s wages and pawns the chil- 
Always Drunk dren’s clothes for drink.”’ 

‘“Come in here,’’ said the sister, 
taking him into the mission hall and sitting down 
by his side. ‘‘ Do you know what God says?” 

““No,”’ said the man sullenly. 

‘‘He says that if you and I pray for her she 
shall be saved.”’ 

It was a bold rendering of the promise that 
‘whatsoever two or three shall agree to ask as 
touching His kingdom it shall be done unto 
them”; and it takes a woman to have such 
courage and faith. 

‘‘Now,’’ the sister went on, ‘‘what we have to 
do is this—and we must shake hands over it—as 
I go about my work I shall lift my heart in 
prayer, and say, ‘God bless that woman’ ; and as 
you go about your work you must say, ‘God bless 
my wife.’ ”’ 

The poor fellow went home, resolved to be 
patient and even hopeful. The wife lay on the 
floor in a drunken stupor. He got out the pail 
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and filled it with water, and began to scrub the 
kitchen floor. Presently there came a knock at 
the door. 

‘¢Misses home?’’ asked the one who had 
called. ; 

‘‘-Yes,’? said he; ‘‘ she’s on the booze again.’’ 

The woman woke up and heard him, and as 
the man turned round she staggered to her feet, 
seized the ;pail of water, and flung it over him, 
and then snatched up the poker and hit him a 
blow that almost cut his head open. 

The man was taken to the hospital, and had 
his head bound up, and then came back to the 
sister. 

‘<T shall go mad !”’ said he, as he flung himself 
down on a bench. 

It was a difficult case to comfort, but the 
sister’s courage didn’t fail her. ‘‘It’sall right,’’ 
said she ; ‘‘ you must not give up like this. You 
know when the Lord Jesus Christ was here on 
earth He cast the devil out of a child, and we are 
told that the devil rent and tore the child. This 
is the devil leaving your wife.’’ 

If a man had spoken the words there might 
perhaps have been the ready retort that the devil 
had torn the wrong one. 

A month had passed, and the harvest thanks- 
giving was held on the Sunday. The next night 
was the ‘‘ People’s Drawing-Room’’—that happy 
endeavour to fulfill the command of the Lord 
Jesus that when we make a feast we should not 
ask our rich friends, who can ask us back again, 
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but the poor, the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind. The people from the slums are invited to 
eome and spend a happy evening with games 
such as our children find at home, and such as 
we ourselves turn to for recreation. The sister 
called upon this woman, and asked that they 
might have the pleasure of her company at the 
People’s Drawing-Room that night. The woman 
was pleased to be so politely invited, and gladly 
accepted. When the evening closed, the sister 
stepped up to her, and said, ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
, I want you to let me give you a plant,” 
and, putting her arm in the woman’s, she led her 
along in front of the harvest decorations on the 
platform. 
‘“‘ For my own? Why, sister, I haven’t had a 
bit of a plant since I came up from 
Saved by a the country. I believe it would 
Pot of Myrtle make another woman of me if I 
could have a bit of a plant for my 





own.”’ 

‘Well, choose any you like,’’ said the sister. 
‘Look at them all, and see which you would 
rather have.”’ 

Suddenly the woman stopped. ‘Sister,’’ she 
said, with trembling voice, ‘‘I know what that 
is,’’ and she pointed to a plant; ‘‘ that’s myrtle. 
My mother had a pot of myrtle in the window at 
home. Oh, may I have this?’’ Then she sat 
down, and, drawing the sister to her side, she 
said, as her voice shook with deep feeling, ‘“‘My 
mother had a pot of myrtle!”’ There came a 
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pause ; the lip was bitten, the tears crept down j 
her cheeks. ‘‘Sister, my mother was a z00d 
woman. She had the loveliest little garden, and 
the flowers grew all the year round, and the birds 
were always singing about the place from early 
morning till late at night.’? There came another 
pause, during which the sister silently rose, took 
the pot of myrtle, put it in the woman’s arms, 
and left it there. That did it. For a quarter of 
an hour the woman sat in silence, looking at the 
myrtle. Back came the memory of those old and 
happy days. She dwelt again in the midst of the 
sunshine and the beauty and peace. Then came 
a hurried contrast of herself and all the wretched- 
ness of her surroundings now. 

Again the sister sat by her side, and whispered, 
‘¢Don’t you think it would be a good thing for 
you to sign the pledge ?”’ 

‘“T want to, sister,’’ came the reply. ‘‘I had 
been praying God that you would ask me. Will 
you tell my husband to come here?’’ And then 
and there they both signed the temperance pledge. 

A similar effort to that of the drawing-room, 
though adapting the methods to different con- 
ditions, was started at Princess Hall, where a 
large room was fitted up and opened between 
nine and ten every night, for young men and 
women to meet for a social hour on their way 
from work. Mr. Hughes described this feature 
of the work as ‘‘one of the happiest, most use- 
ful and most successful ideas of modern evan- 
gelism.’’ 
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The West London mission also has a Sheen 
Society, a unique organization which enlists both 
city and out of town members in the beautiful 

service of providing clothes for the 
Sheen Society sick and poor. Each member ot 

this society stands pledged to pro- 
vide one garment,—new or old one mended— 
each quarter to the mission. By this method 
there is never a dearth of bed linen, table linen, 
blankets, etc., for the hospitals and homes, nor 
any lack of garments in the supply depot. 

The Guild of the Brave Poor Things is a band 
of men, women, and children, who are disabled 
for the battle of life and at the same time deter- 
mined to make a good fight. This 


The Culle, of movement, which has now spread 
the Brave : pepe ioe 
Poor Things over all England, had its originating 


idea suggested by Mrs. Ewing’s 
book—the ‘‘Story of a Short Life.’ The first 
organization of the kind was in the West Lon- 
don mission, in 1894. The key-note of the guild 
is struck in the motto: ‘‘Letus sorte mea’?— 
‘‘Happy in my lot,” the right interpretation of 
which is found in the battle hymn sung at each 
meeting, ‘‘The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 
The lives of many of the members are so cheer- 
ful, hopeful and heroic as to make one feel 
ashamed that he ever complained or grew discon- 
tent. Here we see why Mr. Ruskin said: ‘‘The 
lives we need to have written for us are of the 


people whom the world has not thought of, far 
less heard of.’’ 
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In the second year of the mission a Creche, or 
day nursery was established. The district of 
Soho contained many deserted wives, widows, 

and poor women, who were com- 
Day Nursery  pelled to be the breadwinners of the 

family. These could bring their 
children, one month old and over, to the Creche, 
where they were cared for by a skilled nurse 
from eight in the morning till eight at night. 
They are washed, fed and cared for under the 
direction of a physician; and it all costs the 
mother only eight cents aday. One hundred are 
daily cared for in this way. 

In all the work with the children the aim is to 
help them individually, to understand the tem- 
perament, the character, the environment of each, 

and for this they are gathered to- 
The Guild gether in the various halls weekly 
of Play for a play hour. The play-room is 

the best observatory for the study 
of child nature, for there the sweet unconscious 
touches of loving unselfishness show themselves 
amidst the pervading blackness. In addition to 
the weekly play hour there is also a story hour, 
to give the children wholesome material for 
thought. For children will think, and often far 
beyond their years, as was revealed one day by a 
nine-year-old child’s description of a lively piece 
played on the piano by some of the local per- 
formers—‘‘ He plays beautiful onthe pianer. He 
plays murders and all sorts of things! You can 
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hear the man coming, and then the woman 
screams and falls and then dies !’’ 

~The sister in charge of the play hour writes 
of her work in this entertaining way: ‘‘ Many 
people have said to me, ‘A Guild of Play! 
What is that?’ and when I explain to them the 
why and wherefore of its existence, they either 
say ‘Um!’ or else remain silent. I know that 
they consider this organized play a superfluity. 
But so certain have we been, and still are, of its 
necessity, that doubters do not damp our ardour, 
but we say to them, ‘Come and see, come and 
hear.’ Not that a casual stroll round the neigh- 
bourhood of Soho would convince them, though 
to those who want to see and hear that would 
oftentimes be enough, but get near to the children, 
watch them closely, listen to them as they chat- 
ter to each other and to you, and behind it and 
through it you will see the plague-spot which if 
not stopped will spread and pollute them until 
they become like those blear-eyed men and gin- 
sodden women standing in groups round the pub- 
lic-houses.’? These missioners believe with Dr. 
Judson that ‘‘ the key to the solution of the hard 
problem of city evangelization lies in the puny 
hand of a little child.’’ 

‘‘Let us play at house,’’ said one wee girl, 
‘Cand I will be the mother, and you’’—pointing 
to a small boy—‘‘can be the father. We will 
both go out and come in drunk, and then fight, 
and the children will cry and run away.’’ Play 
at house! Yes, we have all done this, but 
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surely not in the fashion these little ones are 
doing. 

“‘Let’s play school,’’ says another, and very 
quickly a row of youngsters are standing erect 
against the wall. Suddenly the diminutive 
teacher pounces upon a pupil, who is caned and 
sent off in disgrace, and not until all the wee 
scholars are pretending to weep is the irate 
teacher satisfied. 

Or perhaps there sounds the long, shrill note 
of a whistle! Whatisthematter? Nota police- 
man’s whistle, but the nearest substitute that can 
be obtained. One small boy is standing in the 
middle of the road, holding with one hand the 
apparently drunken form of another a few years 
younger. He is not drunk, but he is playing that 
he is, and the boy with the whistle is the police- 
man who is endeavouring to get help with his 
refractory prisoner. Suddenly two other boys 
dash forward and surround the mimic drunkard 
and bear him off triumphantly to the mock prison. 
It is very clever, but very terrible. The ideas 
of the children of the London poor are always of 
suffering and wrong-doing, and they show them- 
selves in play as well as in conduct. Is it well to 
gather these youngsters and direct their energies 
into wholesome and pure channels? Surely, yes. 
If the Master stopped to watch the play of the 
children of Jerusalem and to comment on it in 
those days when He was so busy and so weary, is 
it possible the little ones of to-day will escape His 
notice? We know and feel that He is in the 
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play-room with them, and the children know it, 
too, and thus it is they are gathered, as often as 
possible, especially the little girls, whose danger is 
so great and whose knowledge of evil is so ter- 
rible, and are taught that they are pleasing Jesus 
by being honourable and unselfish at play as 
much as when they kneel with clasped hands 
and closed eyes and pray to Him, as they do 
every time they meet for the children’s 
prayer. 
It was discovered that many of the children in 
the mission area had never seen a park or green 
field. To many of these slum dwell- 
Country ers, ‘‘in the country ’”’ was a pathetic 
Excursions phrase, and the place seemed vague 
and far-off like heaven. So the sis- 
ters organized excursions for these children when 
they were systematically taken to parks and to 
the country. On first seeing Kew-Gardens, one 
little boy exclaimed: ‘‘This must be the very 
gate of Paradise, ain’t it?”’ It is amusing to 
hear some of them tell of their visits. ‘‘ Down in 
the country some of the sparrers has red breasts,’’ 
said one. The sceptical company of children 
listening to this statement shouted, ‘“garn!” 
On seeing a barley-field ripening, a little girl 
remarked: ‘‘I reckon they’ll soon be arter 
picken these ’ere shrimps.’’? A boy hearing a 
cuckoo exclaimed, ‘‘ Wherever is that clock a 
strikin’ ?’’ 
The medical department was started the first 
year of the mission by employing a very gifted 
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and capable trained nurse. This branch of serv- 
. ice gradually grew to such an ex- 
Medical tent that it is now one of the most 
Department complete of all the medical missions 
in London. Only the most thor- 
oughly trained nurses are employed. A number 
of distinguished physicians and surgeons have 
given their services gratuitously. The present 
medical staff consists of the medical superintend- 
ent of St. Luke’s Hospital, two consulting physi- 
cians, one dental surgeon, two consulting sur- 
geons, two visiting physicians, the medical super- 
intendent of the nursing sisters, five district 
nurses, and twelve nurses at St. Luke’s House. 
St. Luke’s House was opened in 1893 as a home 
or hospital where the destitute poor could retire 
to die in peace and comfort. They distinguish 
between the ‘‘dying,’’ the ‘‘incur- 
St. Luke’s able’? and the ‘‘bedridden.”’ St. 
House Luke’s House is only for the ‘‘dy- 
ing’? poor—dying mostly from 
definite and acute diseases. It is not intended 
for the ‘‘aged and helpless,’’ nor for the faithful 
old servants of past work, nor for chronic cases 
that are the despair of relatives and chari- 
table friends. As sad and worthy as these are, 
St. Luke’s is forced to confine its beneficence to 
the dying poor who constitute a very large class 
in this district. The average duration of the 
patient’s stay in this House is about fifty days. 
It is a home rather than a hospital, its govern- 
ment is that of mother love rather than the rigid 
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regulations of a hospital. Its foundation is 
mercy. The doctors, chaplain, treasurer, secre- 
tary and visiting sisters—all serve the patients 
gratuitously. The only salaries paid are to the 
matron and to the staff of nurses. The only 
wages paid are to the domestic servants. The 
unwritten watchword is ‘‘ Pity Serving.’”? The 
doors are open free of any payment to any 
worthy poor man or woman, whom the physician 
estimates to have not more than four months to 
live. The atmosphere of the home is thoroughly 
religious, but altogether undenominational. 

A small holiday and convalescent home was 
opened in the beautiful and healthy village of 
Bisley, in Gloucestershire. It has been of the 
greatest service. 

Many of the poorer classes are often grievously 
wronged for want of a little sound advice. There 
prevails among them such a dread of lawyer’s 

charges that they will not have 
The Poor Man’s Anything whatever to do with the 
Lawyer legal profession, even in the most 

extreme need. Many poor men are 
being heartlessly robbed by shrewd dealers who 
can be relieved only by the friendly intervention 
of some competent lawyer. Nearly every mis- 
sion and settlement in London has now a poor 
man’s lawyer, and in every case this branch of 
the work is spoken of in the highest praise. 
The poor man’s lawyer of the West London mis- 
sion either goes in person, or sends some member 
of his firm to the Craven Hall, where one day 
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each week he gives legal advice to poor clients. 
The client fixes the fee himself, though in most 
cases the lawyer refuses any pay for his services. 
Hundreds of poor families have been saved from 
the cruel greed of property holders, who other- 
wise would have suffered most unjustly. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for Christian 
lawyers to redeem their profession from its repu- 
tation for selfishness, and render a most Christ- 
like service to the people. It is a strange thing 
that while there are thousands of unselfish law- 
yers, there can scarcely be found a dozen “¢ Law- 
yer’s Missions’? in America. Every town and 
city ought to have its missions of justice right by 
its missions of religion. 

The most beautiful thing in all the West Lon- 
don mission—yea, a more beautiful thing can 
scarcely be found in all the world—is a holy 
abandon on the part of the workers in doing 
good, a joyous passion to serve people and be 
helpful to those in special need, a glad heart in 
self-sacrifice and a smile that reflects a light not 
of this world. The workers have caught the 
spirit of their giorified leader as he in turn, like 
the ‘‘beloved apostle,’’? mirrored the life of his 
Lord. If ever people on earth lived in accord 
with the spirit breathed out in Kipling’s beauti- 
ful poem, surely they were Hugh Price Hughes 
and his coworkers. 

‘* And only the master shall praise us, 


And only the master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money, 
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And no one shall work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as they are,’’ 


IV 
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“Tf we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal souls, if 
we imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something 
which will brighten all eternity.’’— Daniel Webster, 


IV 
THE EAST LONDON MISSION 


THE East London mission lies between White- 
chapel Road and the Thames River, having a 
field of about two miles indiameter. Within this 

area were once many wealthy. resi- 
Twenty dent streets. Here the aristocracy, 
Years Ago and even Queen Victoria herself, 

used to attend public worship. 
But, twenty years ago, the streets, which a few 
decades before had been ornate with signs of 
abundance of wealth, were abandoned by the 
well-to-do, and were being crowded by the poor- 
est of the poor. The stately churches, over whose 
thresholds once passed the richest silks and dia- 
monds of the metropolis, were left desolate but 
for a few chance worshippers. The hallowed 
houses of prayer, with their darkness and silence, 
were becoming a mockery, while the preachers 
were objects of the bitterest scorn. 

Under such circumstances, Rev. Peter Thomp- 
son was appointed, in 1885, as the superintendent 
of the East London mission. He was really 
appointed pastor of St. George’s Chapel, with 
the view of his transforming it into an open 
church. This chapel was the only Methodist 
church in an area containing nearly 200,000 
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people. Years before it had been in a flourish- 
ing condition, having a large membership, with 
a good sprinkling of wealthy families. But when 
the better classes moved out, this large church 
was left to its fate. Forever thereafter it was to 
be filled with the poor alone, if ever filled again. 
The church dwindled in numbers and influence 
till there were left only 160 disheartened mem- 
bers—only one Methodist to every 1,500 of 
the community’s population. Methodism here 
scarcely had ‘‘a name to live.’’ Life became a 
burden, and it was clear to all that the church 
must adapt herself to the new conditions, or soon 
perish. It seemed that Methodism in the East 
End must yield to the inevitable and surrender 
in utter defeat. Churches of other denomina- 
tions, too, were reduced to the same pitiable 
condition ; some even were giving up the fight 
altogether and leaving the field. In fact, at that 
time it looked as if the greatest failure in East 
London was the church, while the greatest suc- 
cess was the saloon. The whole area was an un- 
mixed slum, with the filthiest streets and courts 
and most overcrowded tenements in London. 
Almost every room was occupied by a whole 
family, and it was not uncommon for two and 
even three families to live in the same room. 
The life of the multitude was scarcely one re- 
move from that of savages. Their food was of 
the coarsest kind, and their only luxury was 
drink. Morally the East End was the very 
throne of Satan, and the forms of sin were legion. 
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Saloons were on almost every corner, with a dis- 

play of cruel prosperity. And swarming round 
these death traps were drunken and brutalized 
men, lazy and vile women, and there even the 
little children were learning their first lessons in 
crime. The saloon was the community parlour 
and club-room, where men, women and children 
gathered to talk, to dance, to court, and to fight. 

It is heart-sickening even now to walk along 
those streets, especially at night, where one hears 
the foulest language and sees the most loathsome 
sights imaginable. The whole community is 
teeming with the idle, and criminal. Houses of 
ill-fame are everywhere, and vicious women stare 
at one like beasts. Fallen girls are to be num- 
bered by the thousand, who have no home, no 
friend, no God. How terrible is the blight of 
sin ! 

On visiting in person a number cf the dwell- 
ings in this district, I saw people living in con- 
ditions of poverty and misery which I would 

never have believed possible in a 
Life in the East civilized country, much less in the 

heart of Christendom. I entered 
rooms in which an English gentleman would not 
live a week for any amount of money. Men, 
women, and children crowded into cellars and 
attics, the air charged with sickening odours, and 
the filthy floors and walls fairly alive with 
vermin. It is utterly impossible to describe in 
words the heartrending poverty, disease, suffer- 
ing, and sinfulness of the East End. No wonder 
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Shelley wrote: ‘‘Hell is a city much like Lon- 
don.”’ 
» There are 
‘‘Right in a horrible den, 
Reeking of sickness and death ; 
Crowded together like sheep in a pen, 
Stifling for want of breath. 
Women and children and men, 
Huddled like rats in a hole ; 
And lulled, as they lie, 
By the agonized cry 
Of a perishing soul,’’ 

If the apostle Paul were to walk through this 
district to-day, he could not describe the actual 
lives of the people better than by repeating what 
he wrote in Romans 1: 29-32. ‘They revel in 
every form of wrong-doing, wickedness, greed, 
vice. Their lives are full of envy, murder, quar- 
relling, treachery, and spite. They have become 
backbiters, slanderers, impious, insolent, and ar- 
rogant boasters. They invent new sins. They 
disobey their parents. They are senseless, un- 
trustworthy, destitute of natural affection and 
compassion, knowing well God’s decree, that 
those who indulge in such practices deserve to 
die, and yet being not only guilty of them, but 
also on terms of intimacy with those who indulge 
in them.’’? 

This is the field in which the Rev. Peter 
Thompson undertook twenty years ago to estab- 
lish anopen church. When this scholarly, gifted 
man came upon the scene, he faced the most be- 

1 Quoted from the Twentieth Century New Testament. 
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wildering difficulties. He felt the conference had 
made an egregious blunder in his appointment 
and that failure was almost inevitable. How- 
ever, he bravely took his stand at St. George’s 
with the Bible as his only sword and the power 
of God as his only hope, and heroically began his 
work. His first step was to explore the field, to 
study the people, their habits and needs, and to 
measure the strength of his membership and the 
influence of the church on the community. This 
investigation led him to the conviction that it 
would be worse than useless to continue the work 
with the old methods then in operation. After 
much study and prayer, he deliberately made up 
his mind that he would, at all hazards, adapt 
himself and his methods to meet the needs of the 
people; that if necessary he would cast aside 
every method in existence and revolutionize the 
whole church from top to bottom. There was an 
old, disheartened, conservative board of trustees. 
What could he do? He simply took the reins in 
his own hands, called a trustees’ meeting, and laid 
his plans and ideas before them. He then un- 
flinchingly asked every man of them to resign. 
They didso. Hethen appointed his own trustees, 
men who were in sympathy with his plans, and 
had them sworn in at once. In order to get 
round a technicality in the law, owing to the 
three years’ time limit, he appointed himself as 
a regular trustee of the church. In thus reorga- 
nizing the board of trustees, he laid the first stone 
in the foundation of his mission. 
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Next Mr. Thompson called a meeting of his 
new board of trustees, and with them outlined a 
policy of action. Their first effort was to reno- 
vate the old church. It had been built to seat 
1,500, but the actual accommodation was only 
about 1,000. It was entirely too dingy and dis- 
mal. Mr. Thompson ordered the windows widened 
and new ones cut in order to get an abundance 
of fresh air and light. Then he had a general 
overhauling from the basement to the roof; 
painted the walls inside and out, put in new fur- 
niture, rearranged the class-rooms, built a read- 
ing-room, a dining-room, and a large kitchen in 
which he placed two gigantic coppers, one for 
soup and the other for water, with which tea and 
coffee were to be made. When all the repairs 
were completed, the church had lost its old-time 
graveyard appearance, and really looked at- 
tractive to ordinary folks. Besides, the internal 
arrangements were designed, not to suit the fancy 
of the handful of Christians who worshipped 
there, but to meet the needs of the masses of 
working people in that community. 

He then engaged a musical director to come 
and train a choir and direct the singing at the 
public meetings. He did away with the liturgy 

and arranged a new order of service, 
Church Organ- in which he aimed to have as much 
ized For Work brightness and hearty singing as pos- 
sible. He reorganized the Sunday- 
school and greatly enlarged the membership by 
sending out a band of friendly visitors through 
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thecommunity. He secured the services of ladies 
from the suburbs who spent four afternoons each 
week visiting the families in the district. Every 
department of the mission began growing grad- 
ually. Mothers’ meetings, the Dorcas society, 
children’s meetings, Bible classes for men and for 
women, the girls’ sewing classes, —all were organ- 
ized and gave new life to the church. A large, 
bright reading-room was fitted up and supplied 
with daily papers, Methodist and other religious 
weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals, maga- 
zines, and reviews. The soup and coffee kitchen 
was started to meet the needs of the very poorest 
and also to supply refreshments for the workers 
in the mission. Every night during the winter 
there was furnished hot coffee with bread and 
butter, or soup with bread, for all who attended 
the meetings. There was a nominal charge of 
two cents for adults, and one cent for children. 
This proved to be very helpful. 

At that time it became impossible for Mr. 
Thompson to do all the work with volunteer 
help. So he employed a layman of experience 
and ability to act as his assistant, and also secured 
the services of two young women who were dea- 
conesses in every respect but name. 

Thus far the superintendent had succeeded 
fairly well in applying the principle of adaptation ; 
but he became aware that he must change his 
style of preaching. Instead of preaching long, 
scholarly sermons, as had been his habit, he now 
laid aside his theological lectures and began 
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preaching shorter sermons, dealing with the 
needs of the people before him. 

He still faced a serious problem—how to in- 
crease the church attendance. The attendance 
had grown to a certain point and there remained 

stationary, the church being not 
Open-Air more than half filled. So, as the 
Meetings people would not come to the 
church, he undertook to carry the 
church to the people. He organized a band of 
about fifty workers and began conducting open- 
air meetings. All the workers gathered at the 
church every Sunday afternoon at about five 
o’clock, where they took tea; and, after prayer 
together, proceeded to the places selected in the 
streets and courts for meetings. These efforts 
proved so successful that they soon began holding 
these street meetings every day in the week, 
having sometimes as many as twenty meetings in 
one week. When summer came it was difficult 
to get the people into the hot chapel at all; soa 
large tent was raised in front of the church, 
where the services proved most gratifying. Great 
crowds who never entered a church thronged the 
tent, and many cases of real conversion were wit- 
nessed. 

During the first year the Sabbaths were filled 
with meetings. In the morning a prayer-meet- 
ing was held at seven, followed by open-air meet- 
ings, Sunday-school at 9:30, and preaching at 
eleven ; in the afternoon at three o’clock another 
Sunday-school was held, a meeting for men only, 
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the society class meetings, a young men’s Bible 
class, and a Bible class for women. The great 
open-air effort began at 5:30, followed immediately 
by the evening service at the church at 6:30. 
Meetings of various kinds were held every 
evening of the week—prayer-meetings, Bible 
classes, sewing classes, mothers’ meetings, boys’ 
and men’s clubs, open-air meetings, concerts, 
lectures, temperance meetings, and preaching. 
Mr. Thompson had many to criticise his radi- 
cal policy and new methods, but he was strong 
enough to go right ahead, knowing there was 
nothing for the church to lose. At 
The Tide the end of the year’s work the 
Changed critics were fairly well silenced by 
the excellent results. In the place 
of an old, empty, silent, and dismal chapel there 
stood a practically new church in bright colours 
with an abundance of light. The cld house of 
prayer, which had previously been opened three 
times a week to admit a few saints to worship in 
their gloomy solitude, was now wide open every 
day in the year with large and growing congre- 
gations. Every branch of the-work was steadily 
growing. Over one hundred people had been 
genuinely converted, over eight hundred had 
signed the temperance pledge, and the Sunday- 
school had grown a hundred per cent. Instead 
of a handful of Christians being nursed by a dis- 
heartened pastor, almost the entire membership 
had been organized into workers’ bands with 
specific duties. The old church hospital had 
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been transformed into an army encampment, 
wherein every soldier of the cross was expected 
to do his duty or get out. The ruling idea, how- 
ever, running through every phase of work was 
the salvation of the people, and the central theme 
in sermon and song was holiness of life. 
According to Mr. Thompson, one essential of 
mission work is to locate the institution in the 
centres of wickedness and there attack the 
strongholds of sin. In January, 
Paddy’s Goose 1887, he captured ‘‘Paddy’s Goose,”’ 
a most notoriously bad saloon, which 
for many years had been a vile den of gamblers 
and thieves. The bar-room, with two large 
music halls in the rear, was leased by him for 
twenty-one years. The music halls had been 
used for all kinds of iniquitous purposes, such as 
prize-fights and licentious dances. Visitors are 
still shown the trap-doors through which thieves, 
robbers, and murderers used to escape from the 
police. This large brick building is in the midst 
of a dense mass of the most debauched people 
that exist anywhere. Dickens characterized the 
location in this incongruous way: “Ratcliff 
highway—that reservoir of dirt, drunkenness 
and drabs; thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and 
pickled salmon.’’ At that time robberies were 
of nightly occurrence in this community—three 
men being robbed in a stone’s throw of the place 
on Friday before the saloon was leased. It was 
a brave step for Mr. Thompson to open a mission 
hall in such a wilderness of iniquity. A corre- 
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spondent at that time wrote: ‘“‘If Origen were 
again in the flesh, he would be stimulated to re- 
newed hope of the conversion of the devil. For 
to-day ‘The White Swan,’ better known as 
‘Paddy’s Goose,’ one of the vilest dance houses 
in Ratcliff Highway, is to be opened asa mission 
hall by the Wesleyans.”’ 

The building was thoroughly cleansed, reno- 
vated, and adapted for mission purposes. The 
opening service was the occasion of great rejoic- 

ing in the mission. Sir George 
Remarkable Williams, founder of the Young 
Testimony Men’s Christian Association, and 

several other distinguished persons 
took part in the meeting. The former manager 
of the music halls of ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose,’’ who had 
been converted under Mr. Thompson’s preaching 
at St. George’s, was present, and gave this re- 
markable testimony: ‘‘My dear friends, on 
these very boards I have often stood and held 
forth, but, thank God, I speak to-night under 
very different circumstances. Ob, what a dread- 
ful low dancing room this has been! Many, 
many have been degraded and sent to ruin in 
this place. I have seen sights here, the effects 
of which I have felt more and more since I have 
been converted. I have seen here many a prize- 
fight, not only among men, but alas! among 
women also—women stripped half naked, and 
not for any grudge they had one against the 
other, but simply for drink and money. F 
I was never one of those dreadful men who give 
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up every vestige of respectability, and give all to 
the publicans (saloon keepers), but I was a 
soaker ; no matter how much I earned, I never 
thought of saving. Very fond of gay and jolly 
company, I used to give the wife barely sufficient 
to get bread for herself and the children. The 
rest was wasted by me in riotous living. I was 
never happy at home, though I had one of the 
best of wives, God bless her! . . . How ter- 
rible is drink and its associations! It makes a 
man forget wife and children, and home, and all. 
I speak from experience. There was no happi- 
ness, no comfort, for in those days I was never 
properly sober. But now I am trusting Christ as 
my Saviour. I have a clear head, a clean heart, 
and am happy with my wife and family in my 
humble home.’ 

Besides securing Paddy’s Goose, Mr. Thomp- 
son took over the same year Spitalfields Chapel, 
which had once been a prosperous church, but 
at that time was practically empty. It was lo- 
cated in the heart of the Jewish quarter where, 
in that year, took place one of the most gruesome 
series of murders probably ever committed in a 
civilized country. The old chapel was trans- 
formed as far as possible into an open church in 
which were introduced on a small scale the same 
methods that were then in operation at St. 
George’s. After two years this branch had to be 
given up owing to the loss of the property. 

During this year the mission added several 
new features of work. A girls’ parlour, a private 
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coffee room, popular Saturday evening meetings, 
a bookstore for the sale of religious literature, a 
training home for girls, a fresh air home for 
the aged, an old clothes department, and country 
excursions—were all successfully established as 
features of the mission. A home for lady work- 
ers had been fitted up near St. George’s, while a 
part of ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose’’ had been furnished for 
the residence of ten young men workers. The 
results of the year’s efforts were most encourag- 
ing. There were at least 210 converts, many of 
whom had become recruits for the Workers’ 
Band. 

In the third year of the East London mission 
an important extension was made by capturing 
“The Old Mahogany Bar’ and ‘‘ Wilton’s Music 

Hall.’’ This property is located in 
The Old a destitute community, as notori- 
Mahogany Bar ously wicked as that surrounding 

“‘Paddy’s Goose.’? Dickens well 
described the ‘‘former glory’’ of ‘‘Old Mahog- 
any Bar”: ‘A bar of French polished mahog- 
any, elegantly carved, extends the whole width 
of the place; there are two great casks painted 
green and gold and bearing such inscriptions— 
‘Old Tom, 549,’ ‘Young Tom, 360’—the figures 
agreeing, we presume, with ‘ gallons’ understood. 
The profusion of gilt burners and light strangely 
contrast with the darkness and dirt we have just 
left.”” ‘‘The Old Mahogany Bar’’ had been for 
many years a ‘‘huge”’ attraction to sailors, where 
novices were inveigled into the gambling dens 
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and robbed. It was the nightly resort of hun- 
dreds of prostitutes and thieves of the lowest 
classes, where drunkenness and crime were to be 
seen in their most horrible aspects. Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes called the place “The Devil’s 
Headquarters.’”? The Music Hall was a vile 
theatre which was patronized mostly by inmates 
of brothels. 

The various steps by which the Wesleyans got 
hold of the property is an interesting story. 
About four years before it was bought by Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Radcliff and Miss Mc- 
Pherson were passing the alley in front of the 
Music Hall one night when the lewd performance 
was in full swing. The dreadful noises and 
screams that came from the hall startled them. 
They paused to listen, and were so impressed 
that they paid the admission fee and went in to 
see really what could be going on. The sights 
that stood before them and the entire picture of 
unspeakable beastliness became so awful to them 
that they were compelled to fall on their knees 
together in the centre of the hall, and, in view of 
the stage and crowd of onlookers, pray fervently 
that God would break the power of the devil and 
bring the premises into the use of Christian peo- 
ple. Soon after this incident, the place was 
closed, the license lapsed, and it was not again 
opened till the Wesleyans purchased it for the 
purpose of using it as a mission for the glory of 
Christ. The old bar was converted into a coffee 
bar and class-room ; the music hall was turned 
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into a chapel, and the other rooms were fitted up 
for class-rooms and for the minister’s and work- 
ers’ apartments. 

The fifth branch of the mission was also opened 
the same vear—‘‘The Seamen’s Chapel.’? This 
chapel had failed under the old circuit system, 

and so the conference transferred 
Stepney Temple the property to the East London 

mission with the purpose of adopt- 
ing open-church methods. The chapel was reno- 
vated at a cost of $1,000, the name was changed 
to ‘‘Stepney Temple,’’ and the work was then 
organized on the same principles and with the 
same methods as at St. George’s church. 

Thus, only four years after St. George’s had 
been organized as an open-church, the mission 
had not only met with unprecedented success in 
an East London district, where it was thought no 
church could succeed, but had opened four branch 
open-churches at a cost of $50,000. 

The most important developments in the meth- 
ods of the mission that year were the organiza- 
tion of a ‘‘ Boys’ Brigade,’’? and a brass band. 
It was felt that some more attractive music must 
be provided in order to attract the class of people 
living in the district. So a military bandmas- 
ter was employed to organize and train a band. 
He enlisted twenty-four members who gladly 
gave their services for the love of the cause. 
This band has become a permanent feature of the 
mission and has contributed very largely to its 
wonderful success during the last fifteen years. 
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A medical mission was commenced and officered 
by a competent physician, a chemist and four 
lady assistants. They were circuit practitioners 

visiting the various branches of the 
Medical Mission mission each week at stated hours, 

when patients came for treatment. 
The first year 3,450 prescriptions were given to 
the destitute families; and 450 patients, being 
too ill to leave their rooms, were treated in their 
homes. During the second year of the medical’ 
mission 11,000 visits were made to the physician 
and he made over 1,000 professional visits to the 
patients in their homes. The chemist and his 
assistants that year dispensed over 20,000 pack- 
ages to the sick poor. The remarkable fact about 
the work of the medical mission is that the heal- 
ing of the body is made a means to the higher 
spiritual end—the conversion of the heart to 
Christ. These medical missionaries endeavoured 
to obey the Master’s command, ‘‘ Heal the sick 
and say unto them the Kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.’”? They always regarded the lat- 
ter part of the command the most important. 
‘“Our Nurse,’’ ‘Our Doctor,’’? was the ‘‘ open 
sesame’? to many a home and heart closed to all 
other persons and influences. While treating the 
suffering they became the spiritual advisers of 
hundreds of homes that never otherwise would 
have received a messenger of Christ. 

In 1893 the Lycett Chapel was transferred to 
the mission and became its fifth permanent branch. 
Wonderful indeed had been the progress in eight 
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years. Starting with St. George’s in ’85, the 
mission expanded by establishing Paddy’s Goose 
in ’86; Spitalfields in ’87; Old Mahogany Bar 
in ’87; Stepney Temple in ’88; and Lycett in 
793. Organized in connection with these main 
centres were three small branches where were 
held Sunday-schools and night school classes. 
We have now sketched the development of this 
remarkable mission during its first eight years 
and seen how five open churches were organized 
and fully officered ina radius of one 
The First mile of the most destitute section 
Eight Years of London. Whole volumes could 
be written on the progress of the 
work during the following decade. The twelve 
reports during this period are filled with inter- 
esting accounts of labour and victory, of vast in- 
vestments of nerve force and spiritual energy and 
of the glorious results commensurate with the tre- 
mendous social and religious efforts that have been 
made day and night to cleanse, enlighten, and 
uplift the people. It remains for us to describe 
briefly the mission as it is now in operation. 
During the twenty years since this mission 
was organized a great change has taken place in 
the composition of the community. There has 
been such a rapid influx of Jewish 
The Jews population that East London is 
practically a Jewish city. It is 
said that there are more Jews in the Kast End 
now than live in the whole of Palestine. This 
race change has seriously complicated the prob- 
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lems of the church. The Jews gradually crowd 
out the Gentiles, street by street, while they 
themselves leave the Christian churches severely 
alone. One thing, however, must be said in 
favour of the Jews—they do not drink as a class. 
It is an exception if a Jew ever spends his 
money for drink, and a rare exception if one gets 
intoxicated. Again, there is a very low in- 
fantile mortality among them while among the 
rest of the East End population, the death rate 
among the children is appalling—nearly one- 
half of the deaths are children under five years. 
The Jews, too, are exceedingly economical and 
have a genius for “getting on.’”? With these 
qualities the Jews have a decided advantage in 
the fierce competition in this industrial district. 
And it may be remarked here that the Jews in 
London as a whole are well abreast with their 
Christian brothers as far as this world is con- 
cerned. Including the richest man in England 
and the late lord mayor of London and going all 
the way down the line to the poorest street 
urchin, the Jew wins quite as many prizes as 
his Gentile competitor. While the Jewish tide 
has been rising, another process has greatly af- 
fected the East End population. The Jewish in- 
fluence has been so repulsive to the Christian 
element that the few native, self-respecting, work- 
ing people have been moving out leaving their 
places to Jews, or to the very dregs of English 
society. Drunkenness is fearfully prevalent 
among this Gentile population. In the Stepney 
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Borough there are 800 licensed saloons—one to 
every seventy-four men. In fact, East London 
to-day seems to be the very dumping ground for 
the whole world. It is at the very bottom of 
human society where drift the débris of wrecked 
bodies and souls to rot and die. 

Mr. Thompson writes: ‘‘We have the same 
exodus of the successful from our mean streets, 
to the pleasant suburbs, and the steady and per- 
sistent influx of the destitute, the hopeless and 
the vicious. We have the same masses who 
never rise and cannot fall, swept back from 
street to street by the same resistless tide of 
Jews and foreigners, on whose low but virile 
life, mission work has hitherto made but little 
impression. Above all we have the same daily 
and hourly struggle with strong drink. Thank 
God! we have also the same glorious success as in 
past years, and continue to add daily to the 
Church such as are being saved.”’ 

The success is indeed glorious in view of the 
community and the material with which they 
have to work. Some idea of the vast needs and 

the distressing poverty with which 
Relief Work the mission has to deal may be 

gotten by a review of the relief 
work carried on during the winter of 1902. 
During the cold winter months thousands of 
men were out of employment, and a large 
per cent. of the East End population would 
have starved but for outside relief. <A relief 
fund of nearly $27,000 was raised by two of the 
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London dailies and placed in the hands of Rev. 
Peter Thompson for distribution. He divided 
the area into nineteen districts and opened a re- 
lief centre in each. During four months, 250,000 
breakfasts were given to children ; 4,000 families 
were supported daily ; $6,000 were given in 
25,000 grocery tickets ; 20,000 four pound loaves 
of bread were distributed ; and 550 tons of coal 
were supplied to poor families. Last year the 
mission gave out for a while 10,000 breakfasts to 
destitute children. As large as these figures are, 
this relief work was merely incidental to the 
regular agencies of the mission. 

It is simply impossible to give an adequate 
conception of the vast outlay of spiritual energy 
that is made by the mission week after week. 
The mission now consists of five open-churches 
organized round Stepney Temple as a centre. 
For example at one of these churches alone are 
held regularly each week sixty-five different 
meetings. And during the summer the gospel 
is preached at about twenty open-air meetings 
each week. The mission staff consists of the 
superintendent, seven other ministers and evan- 
gelists, twenty-one deaconesses, and a large 
number of volunteer workers such as the medical 
missionary, chemist, teachers of classes and mem- 
bers of the large brass band and of three orches- 
tral bands. The combined membership is 1,973 
with 359 of these on probation. This apparently 
small membership for such a large mission is ex- 
plained by the fact that as soon as a man is con- 
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verted and helped on his feet he moves out of the 
district to escape its snares and to find a more 
congenial community for himself and family. In 
writing of the membership Rev. John Howard 
says: ‘I can think of no type of iniquity with- 
out seeing the faces of those who have been 
saved from it; of no type of humanity without 
recognizing the representatives of that type 
among our converts; of no deep human need 
which has not been met a thousand times ; of no 
divine virtue which has not bloomed in the lives 
of our people; of no heights of sanctity yet 
scaled by man that have not been reached by 
some of these humble saints.”’ 

The outlook of the mission is hopeful. As the 
present central premises are inadequate to meet 
the needs of the community, a scheme is being 

carried out for building an immense 


The New central hall. According to the 
Central : 
Hall plans the new hall will have an 


auditorium seating 2,170 people, 
Sunday-school accommodations for 2,000 chil- 
dren, and twenty-one class-rooms, and rooms for 
resident ministers, and forty rooms for lady 
helpers, deaconesses and other workers. The 
ground floor will consist largely of store- 
rooms the rental of which will be a source of 
large revenue. The building will be four stories 
not including the basement and will cost about 
$240,000. The ultimate aim of this new scheme 
is to establish in the midst of the darkness, in- 
fidelity and sin of East End a great socially re- 
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ligious settlement where true Christians may find 
a very practical way in which they may do the 
will of the Saviour in ministering to the hungry, 
the thirsty, and the half-naked, and become a 
friend and saviour to those who have been robbed 
of ‘health and character and left to die in their 
sins. Where also the good samaritans of to-day 
may learn anew that — 


‘6 He who serves his brother best 
Gets nearer God than all the rest.’’ 


V 
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‘‘Let the weakest, let the humblest remember that in his 
daily course he can, if he will, shed around him almost a 
heaven. Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, watchful- 
ness against wounding men’s sensitiveness—these cost very 
little, but they are priceless in their value. Are they not 
almost the staple of our daily happiness? From hour to 
hour, from moment to moment, we are supported, blest, by 
small kindnesses,”’—-F. W. Robertson. 


Vv 
THE LEYSIAN CHRISTIAN SETTLEMENT 


THE Wesleyans of England decided in 1875 to 
take into their own hands the higher literary ed- 
ucation of their sons—a task which had hitherto 
been performed largely and somewhat unsatis- 
factorily by the schools controlled by the Angli- 
can Church. The Leys School, or College, was 
built at Cambridge University and correlated 
with that historic institution. The greatest 
Wesleyan scholar then living, Dr. W. F. Moul- 
ton, was appointed head master of the college, 
and under his direction and inspiration it en- 
tered upon a most successful career. The remark- 
able achievements of the school in scholarship 
have not been more marked than the spontaneous 
growth of the moral and religious life of the stu- 
dents. The Leys Christian Union was early 
organized as a result of the spiritual earnestness 
of the student body, and reminds one of the Holy 
Club at Oxford 146 years before. Daily meet- 
ings were held for prayer and Bible study, and 
on Sundays the leaders of the Union would con- 
duct evangelistic services for the purpose of ex- 
tending their influence among the students who 
had not been accustomed to attend religious 
meetings. Bands of personal workers were also 
organized to look after any students who might 
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be in need of spiritual aid, and to win others to 
the Christian life. 

~The Leys Christian Union had been carrying 
on this campaign among the boys for some time, 
when that remarkable pamphlet, ‘‘The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” appeared. It was the 
bugle call for the Union to take up some form of 
altruistic service in the metropolis. 

Cambridge and Oxford sent deputations of 
students to study the slums, and the result was a 
general social awakening in these two great uni- 
versities. Oxford first opened Toynbee Hall, 
and then other social settlements were estab- 
lished in rapid succession. The leaders of the 
settlement movement so far had been members 
of the Anglican Church, and as these institutions 
were really children of the Church of England 
they naturally resembled their mother. But the 
fact is, almost all religious teaching was excluded 
purposely from the settlements, or completely 
disguised. During this time the Leysian stu- 
dents were not idle; neither were they asking 
others to do their thinking for them. After a 
careful study of the field and long continued 
prayer for divine guidance, they resolved to es- 
tablish, not a secular institution such as Toynbee 
Hall, but a student settlement whose purpose 
was primarily religious and secondarily social. 
Not only so, but their ruling motive was altruis- 
tic and seems to have been based upon a genuine 
love for Christ and the people. An extract 
taken from an early report of the Leysian mission 
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will set forth its spirit and purpose. ‘The heart’ 
of every sincere Christian worker in this great 
city is more than ever exercised in seeking a so- 
lution of perhaps the greatest social problem of 
the age. Anxiously and lovingly the minds of 
Christian men and women are being directed to 
the adoption of means for the relief of the phys- 
ical and spiritual needs of those who earn their 
livelihood in the midst of wretchedness, want 
and crime. And the effort is being made more 
earnestly now than ever to afford relief and help 
to the sick and destitute of such a kind as, whilst 
attaining the aim immediately in view, shall 
leave the recipient not more, but less dependent 
than before on his fellow men and better able to 
fight the battle of life. . . . The Leysian 
mission aims at simple, earnest, loving efforts 
towards the amelioration of the lot of the people. 
It aims at the spreading of truths and teachings 
which shall, in some measure, however small, 
counteract the socialistic and atheistic creeds of 
the present day. It seeks to train boys to better 
things than the music hall and the beer shop ; to 
keep girls free from the perils of the street. It 
strives to afford pleasant hours of recreation to 
men and women, and a place to which they can 
always come when in a case of bodily sickness or 
of great physical distress ; the men, the women, 
the boys, the girls all having their separate in- 
stitutions.’’ 

The Leysian founders were true to the Meth- 
odist principle of going, not where they were 
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needed, but where they were needed most. The 
East End mission had already been opened, 
the Central was being organized, and plans 
for the West London mission* were being dis- 
cussed by the conference leaders. So, in look- 
ing over the entire field they discovered a 
district right in the centre of the 
Peabody Land city where no aggressive work was 
being done by the Wesleyans. The 
district is popularly called ‘‘ Peabody Land.”’ 
It may be reached easily from City Road Chapel. 
Following the broad pathway through Bunhill 
Fields, past the graves of Bunyan, Defoe, Rich- 
ard Cromwell and Susanna Wesley, you come in 
a moment to see, rising heavenwards, whole 
streets of great white brick buildings, erected by 
means of the generous gifts and legacies of Mr. 
Peabody—the great-hearted American. 

Wending your way down one of these narrow 
streets you come in a five minutes’ walk to the 
old Leysian Hall. The surroundings are historic. 
In a radius of a quarter of a mile from the Leysian 
is Wesley’s Chapel, Wesley’s house where he 
lived and died, the site of the old Foundry, and 
the plot of land where stood the Moravian room 
in which John Wesley’s heart was strangely 
warmed as he listened to the reading of Luther’s 
preface of the Epistle to the Romans. The 


1 The logical order would place this chapter before that on 
the West London mission, but as the latter was so vitally 
related to the entire development of the Forward Move- 
ment, it was treated first, 
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Leysian is on hallowed ground, where began a 
century and a half ago that great moral and spir- 
itual awakening which reawakened humanity and 
reconstructed the moral and religious life of Eng- 
lish society. There the spirit of John Wesley 
lives again, and the sons and daughters of Wes- 
leyan Methodism have gathered themselves in the 
name of their father’s God, trusting in the same 
power which still constitutes the greatest influ- 
ence on human life—yet adopting new methods 
to the new conditions for the purpose of overcom- 
ing old sins by the eternal truth of Christ. 

In walking round the district now, you would 
see the narrow streets filled with wheelbarrows 
and handcarts, whereon costermongers are dis- 
playing the grim attractions of shrimps, snails, 
sheepheads, ox livers, and lurid ‘‘ lights.’”’ There 
are patent medicine men fishing with smooth 
words. There, too, are the luxuries of life— 
sweetmeats, crockery, saucepans, dolls in brilliant 
scarlet and blue, thimbles, needles, keys, green 
sod, paper flowers, and all the smaller things that 
Noah never dreamed of. There you may find 
human nature in abundance—and devil nature ; 
good fellowship and bad fellowship, smiles and 
tears, laughing and cursing, beggars and thieves, 
street preachers and pickpockets,—what sights ! 
In some faces you may read the history of the 
most heinous crimes; from others there shines 
out the dying light of a Christian heart. There 
stands a coster girl in her coarse apron with noth- 
ing but ‘‘her heavy fringe between her and the 
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angels’’ ; and there trembles a man with only one 
drink more between him and hell. 

What about the dwellings in the district? 
Thirty-five per cent. of the tenements are one 
room only. Take even the Peabody buildings 
for an example. Some of them are occupied by 
more than a thousand people, and whole families 
are crowded together inoneroom. For one room 
the rent is fifty cents a week. According to the 
regulations, if the family increases, the rent must 
be increased also. These tenements, which are 
among the best in the district, are not ideal build- 
ings for human habitation ; for in some rooms not 

a ray of sunlight ever enters. The 
Tenement Life awful sameness of architecture, the 

monotony of dull bricks and pave- 
ments and stone steps, the lack of gardens, trees 
and sunlight,—all make home-life practically im- 
possible in Peabody Land, and are conditions that 
must be reckoned with in explaining the causes 
of the deplorable intemperance and immorality 
of the district. 

What wonder that these people are immoral. 
The deadly over-crowding, the indecent mingling 
of the sexes, the want of privacy, the lack of 
' parental discipline, the destitution of home life, 
the low wages and the everlasting howling of the 
wolf at their doors,—all combined, drive these 
people irresistibly, like dumb sheep, into the 
character slaughter of drunkenness, immorality 
and crime. On almost every corner are the 
saloons, wooing the poor, starved people with 
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their warmth, social attractions and the stimulat- 
ing influences of drink. Here the people can 
never sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ for the dwell- 
ing is too often scarcely more than a human ken- 
nel. The children’s playground is the street, the 
place of recreation for boys and girls is the saloon 
or cheap theatre. The children are as lambs 
roving in a howling wilderness where wolves 
abound, and the little one is nobody’s darling 
with nobody’s loving care. 

It is in the heart of this district, with all its 
monotony of suffering and sin, that the Leysian 
mission is located. The Whitecross Street mis- 
sion, founded by George Vigeon, had been operat- 
ing in the district several years, when the Leysian 
Christian Union, in January, 1886, took charge 
and organized it under the general supervision of 
the London Wesleyan mission. For four years 
the Leysian mission occupied a rather small hall 
on Whitecross Street, but in 1890 a three-story 
brick building was erected on Errol Street. 
Since that time the mission has had a remarkable 
growth, and to-day holds a unique position among 

London institutions for social and 
The Second Hall religious service. It combines the 

methods of a social settlement and 
a regular city mission, and, I believe, blends the 
social and religious influences in a more practical 
way and approaches nearer the Christian attitude 
than any other settlement in London. Its three- 
fold object is to save the people, socially, morally 
and religiously. It does not ignore the social 
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needs, neither does it unduly magnify the im- 
portance of the distinctively social efforts. The 
social, educational and moral needs of the people 
are ministered to by social conferences, working 
men’s clubs, girls’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, the 
girls’ parlour, the medical mission, insurance 
society, Band of Hope, and by other means; but 
all these efforts are subsidiary to the ruling pur- 
pose to bring about the spiritual regeneration of 
the people by the gospel of Jesus Christ. So 
right along with the men’s club is the Bible class, 
and the Boys’ Brigade is conducted in the spirit 
of prayer, and back of all methods is a deep 
yearning that the individual may be led to ex- 
perience a genuine conversion of heart and mind. 

On entering the old Leysian Hall from Errol 
Street, we come first to a small hall on the first 
floor seating about 200 people. ‘To the right and 
left of this entrance are stairs leading up to the 
large hall on the second floor. To the rear of 
the small hall are the dispensary, the girls’ 
parlour, the physician’s room and the kitchen. 
In the basement is a hall which will accom- 
modate 200 persons. This is used for a gymna- 
sium and drill room. Adjoining this room are 
lavatories, furnace room and caretaker’s apart- 
ments. Passing up to the second floor by the 
rear stairs, we come to the class-rooms, working 
men’s club room, a smoking room, coffee bar and 
cloak rooms, all just back of the main hall. On 
the third floor are the rooms occupied by the 
resident workers and an office or study. 
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The Moulton House, a department of the Ley- 
sian mission, is a social settlement for young men 
engaged in business in London. Any man of 

good character may reside in the 
Moulton house, though it is intended pri- 
House marily for old Leysian students. 

It is not strictly a university settle- 
ment, but rather a commercial settlement, and 
is said to be the first attempt of the kind ever 
made in England. It meets the needs of young 
men coming to London from Methodist homes in 
the country, who would otherwise be forced into 
lodging houses where they would have to endure 
many discomforts and suffer many dangerous 
temptations. By taking rooms in this well fur- 
nished house, these young fellows can, by living 
cooperatively, surround themselves with a more 
congenial atmosphere and receive a far greater 
degree of comfort than would be possible in a 
regular boarding house. Furthermore, as the 
house is not run for profits, the expenses amount 
to an almost incredibly small sum. One may 
secure here a bed, attendance and board for 
about $3.25 per week, which for London, is a 
remarkable achievement. 

The Moulton House also takes advantage of a 
great opportunity. Many young men coming to 
London from the country have few friends and 
few pursuits to occupy their leisure. Con- 
sequently they are willing and anxious—es- 
pecially so if they are old Leysian students—to 
devote their spare time to some kind of religious 
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or social service. In doing this they not only 
render a valuable service to others, but cultivate 
their own faculties and secure the greatest of all 
joy—the joy of unselfish service. The Leysian 
mission, close at hand, is a field in which they 
may find opportunities for the exercise of almost 
every social and religious gift. The college 
athlete finds a place as a manager of a football 
team, or of a tennis club, or of some game room. 
Others may teach classes at night, supervise the 
Boys’ Brigade, or conduct a gymnasium class. 
While others may devote themselves to the more 
religious efforts, such as teaching Bible classes, 
conducting temperance meetings and leading 
class meetings. Still others may take part in 
the open-air meetings, or if they have any 
musical talent, may become members of the 
orchestra or brass band. 

The Moulton House is very popular and there 
are between sixteen and twenty residents at the 
house all the time. Many of these in a year or 

two develop into skilled and en- 
Professor thusiastic Christian workers. The 
Moulton success of the Moulton House ought 

to prompt imitation in many English 
and American cities. In writing of this institu- 
tion Prof. James Moulton says: ‘‘The Leysian 
mission, in addition to the devoted missioner and 
sisters who give their whole time to the work, 
possesses a staff of volunteer workers, very many 
of them old Leysians, whose love for the mission 
is a beautiful thing to see. I am thinking of 
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some who really might seem to have no other in- 
terest in life; you can’t talk to them without 
their drifting naturally round to Leysian Hall. 
Happy the school that has such old boys! And 
happy they, for where is there happiness to be 
found like that of men whose recreation is doing 
good ?”’ 

The great variety of work carried on in the 
Leysian mission may be seen by glancing at a 
list of the various departments : 


The department for men and women. 


Pleasant Sunday afternoons. 
Public worship and evangelistic service. 
Open-air services. 

Bible classes. 

House to house visitation. 
People’s drawing-room. 

Pleasant Monday evenings. 
Snowdrop band. 

Working men’s club. 

Labour bureau. 

Penny Bank. 

Slate club, or sick benefit society. 
Christmas club. 

Sunday afternoon holiday fund. 
Mothers’ meetings. 

Medical mission. 

Distribution of broken food. 
Relief committee. 

Sales of old clothes, etc. 

Choirs, orchestra, and band. 


The department for young men. 


Bible classes. 
Society classes. 
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Reading room and library. 
Lectures, essays, debates, ete. 
. Football clubs. 

Cricket clubs. 

Gymnasium, etc. 


The department for young girls. 


Girls’ parlour. 
Bible class. 
Singing class. 
Cookery class. 
Sewing class. 
Musical drills. 
Society classes, ete. 


The department for the boys. 
Boys’ Brigade. 
Parade services. 
Bible classes. 
Drills. 
Ambulance class. 
Recreation room. 
Summer camp, ete. 


The department for the children. 
Sunday-schools. 
Junior society classes. 
Lantern services. 
Bible classes. 
Band of Hope. 
Children’s play hour. 
Country holiday fund. 
Christmas tree treats, ete. 


To illustrate the spirit of the mission a few of 
these features of work will be described. 

The Sunday evening congregations tax to the 
fullest extent the seating accommodations of the 
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hall. This is an evangelistic service in which ° 

everything is focussed on the ulti- 
Sunday Evening mate object of the mission—the com- 
Services plete regeneration and sanctification 

of the individual heart and life. 
Conversions take place at almost every meeting. 
While this mission is rather a feeder for other 
churches, enrolling only a very small per cent. of 
the converts in its own membership, still it has 
over a thousand members in ten society classes 
which meet regularly once a week. Many of 
those converted at the Sunday evening meetings 
have never been accustomed to going to church. 
They were first interested in the open-air meet- 
ings and then followed the crowds to the hall, 
where they found Him in whom alone is salvation 
from all the material, social and moral ills of life. 

Open-air services are held every Sunday from 
eleven to twelve o’clock ; from six to seven, and 
from eight to nine at different places, and also 
Monday evenings from 8:30 to 9:30 0’clock. The 
open-air services are considered essential to the 
success of the mission, as some of the most per- 
manent results are secured directly by street 
meetings. 

The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon is intended to 
serve as a stepping-stone from the Boys’ Brigade 
and the other clubs to work for Christ in the 

church. Its motto is ‘‘ Brother- 
The P. S. A. hood.”’ The rule is to make the 
meetings ‘‘ brief, bright and broth- 
erly.”’ They have hymns, prayer and reading 
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of the Scripture, occasional solos by good and 
competent singers, and an address—not a sermon 
—by a good speaker on some evangelical and 
practical Christian topic. The meeting is quite 
unsectarian and unconventional. It is open to 
men and women of all classes. But those aimed 
at primarily are the young men and women who 
were once in Sunday-schools but who have come 
to feel that they are too big for schools, and so 
spend Sunday idling the hours away. The chief 
object of the P. 8. A., is to save these young peo- 
ple from falling away from the church and to win 
the non-church-goers by giving them a really en- 
joyable afternoon with a view to interesting them 
gradually in better things. It is more than sim- 
ply the means of affording a pleasant hour for the 
young; while doing that, it also strives to fill 
their minds with helpful thoughts and to turn 
those who are facing away from the church back 
into its various paths of Christian activity. 

The mission band, a corps of workers one hun- 
dred strong, meets in the Leysian Hall at five 
o’clock every Sunday afternoon for bodily and 

spiritual refreshment before scatter- 
The Mission ing to the different evening services. 
Band There is a nucleus of old Leysian 

students in the band, with whom 
are associated a large number of young men and 
women who started in the Sunday-school, or 
in the P. S. A., and have been trained for Chris- 
tian service through the various agencies of the 
mission. Among these are also a number of the 
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most energetic workers who were rescued directly 
by open-air preaching. The band is a picked 
company of trained men and women. There you 
see the finished products of the mission. The 
slate clubs, smoking concerts, cricket matches, 
brigade camps, and all kinds of secular agencies 
are only instruments whereby the mission endeay- 
ours to strengthen its hold upon lives it has 
brightened, while the ultimate object is to de- 
velop them into Christian workers such as are 
found in the mission band. 

After the tea comes a season of prayer; then 
the battle begins. About twenty-five are mem- 
bers of the brass band and line up in front of the 
hall for a march around the community. Fifty 
are tract distributors and visitors who visit each 
week about 1,500 homes, and distribute on an 
average 2,500 tracts. The rest look after the 
evening congregation and assist in other services 
such as class meetings. The brass band and the 
fifty visitors make a tour of the district, one 
special division forming the saloon brigade. 
These enter all the drink-shops in the neighbour- 
hood armed with tracts, songs and earnest faith in 
Christ, which, in the long run, proves far more 
effective than Mrs. Nation’s hatchet. It is most 
interesting to see how the band of workers single 
out the big red saloons. They march right up as 
close as they can get, and there bombard the red 
devil with volley after volley of gospel music. 
Presently you will see the poor victims of the 
' “booze”? surrender and come quietly out one 
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after the other with a queer expression, half frown 
and half grin. ‘‘Gosh, don’t these band folks 
sing.” ‘‘That?s a jolly set, let's go along.”’ 
Soon a motley crowd is drawn around. Then a 
five-inch—or minute—cannon ball is fired in the 
form of a sermon. While this is going on the 
workers have been rushing into the saloons in a 
radius of three blocks distributing tracts and giv- 
ing invitations to the evening meeting at the hall. 
This proceeding is repeated in four or five places 
and then the band and workers march back to 
the hall to find the meeting already in full swing. 
The people pour in until every seat is taken, and 
usually a large number are turned away for lack 
of room. After the meeting is over several are 
found in the inquiry room. For example: one 
evening there was a poor old drunkard who had 
not heard a sermon in twenty-two years. He was 
captured by the workers in the streets and was 
‘< gloriously ’’ converted heart and mind. Another 
example of an open-air service is written by a 
worker : ‘‘Some months ago we were holding our 

usual open-air meeting at the cor- 
Saved from ner of Bunhill Row. ‘The brass 
Despair band had just come to fetch us to 

the hall when I noticed a woman 
and a little boy stop to listen. I asked her 
whether she was going to her own place of wor- 
ship. She said she never went anywhere. At 
first I could not persuade her to come with us, 
but at last I tried to win her by reminding her 
of her Sunday-school days and old hymns. Her 
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eyes filled with tears and she said: ‘T’ll give up 
going to see the person I meant to see and Pll 
come with you.’ On the way to the hall she told 
me she had been in service with a good mistress. 
~ She had married a man to whom she was greatly 
attached. He had died, and her little girl had 
followed him a month after, leaving her with one 
delicate little boy. A sort of despair had seized 
her, and the struggle to keep herself and child 
had been almost too much for her ; so she had 
kept aloof from places of worship and had lived 
without hope in the world. That night she was 
soundly converted, and now she is a happy mem- 
ber of the church. The terrible feeling of loneli- 
ness is all gone, she says, and her face is one of 
the brightest at the hall. Every Sunday she goes 
out with the mission band, in all weather, and 
strives to bring others to hear the gospel.” 

Beautiful indeed, is the work of the district 
visitors. Many stories could be told of how they 
have won the hearts of people by their loving 
kindness and taught them the love of the Christ. 
There is an old woman alone and unbefriended ; 
here is a wife or husband in the midst of sickness 
and helpless; again it is an orphan child—and 
for all there is expressed the love of the Master 
for them in deeds of mercy and sympathy. 

There is a children’s play hour conducted at 
the Leysian every night in the week except 
Thursday and Saturday. Let us hope Saturday 
is “‘Tub Night.’? Over four hundred little ones 
gather for play, when the sisters and other ladies 
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in charge let them romp to their hearts’ content 
and teach them all kinds of new and innocent 
games. Before they go home they are told a 
beautiful story and hear a few words of praise 
and prayer to Him who loved to take the little 
children up in His arms and bless them. 

The Leysian Boys’ Brigade is the fifth company 
of the city of London. The age limit is between 
twelve and seventeen years. This department of 

the mission has achieved great suc- 
Boys’ Brigade cesS among working boys. The 

drill is popular and its discipline 
has a fine effect physically and morally. In the 
home these youngsters know nothing of authority 
apart from brute force, and from the time they go 
to work at fourteen years of age every one is 
practically his own man. After they have been 
members of the brigade a few years they are quite 
different from their old playmates outside. They 
are more earnest and purposeful and have a truer 
ideal of manliness and a higher conception of 
duty. One branch or other of the company 
meets at least four nights a week. Thursday is 
the principal evening when the company drill 
takes place ; after the drill is band practice while 
the ambulance detachment is given an ambulance 
lecture. On Sunday evening the company Bible 
class meets. Tuesday is devoted to ambulance 
and stretcher drill and bandaging, while on Sat- 
urday the hall is open for gymnasium work, a 
signalling class, a bayonet team, a dumb-bell class, 
football and cricket clubs, and a boys’ choir. 
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The boys become very enthusiastic and it is won-. 
derful how loyal they become to their company 
and officer. Of course the purpose in all the 
efforts in the brigade is to reform the boys. 
While they are unconscious of the process, they 
are caught by these means, kept out of mischief 
and trained for useful citizenship. Not only so, 
the officers are men of prayer, and their one 
prayer is that every boy may become a Christian. 
It is delightful to see a corps of fifty boys fall 
into ranks and obey the officers with the utmost 
precision. ‘Attention! Number!’ ‘‘One, 
two, three,’’ and so on. ‘‘Four deep, fall in! 
Attention! Let us pray !’’ With bared heads 
they all repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Then at the 
close, probably a few short, earnest words will be 
spoken to strengthen the boys’ moral fibre and to 
drop a few seeds of religious truth into their 
minds. 

Other departments of this mission, as interest- 
ing as they really are, must be omitted here in 
order that some attention may be given to the 
new Leysian Hall. 

It is a remarkable fact that while many chapels 
in London were practically empty, the old Leysian 
Hall was found several years ago to be in every 

respect inadequate to accommodate 
The New Hall the people that crowd in from week 
to week. While the chapels had 
rigidly held to ‘‘the old lines’? the Leysian 
mission has adopted new methods, and by adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of the people it has achieved 
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great success. The Leysian leaders claim that it 
is absolutely useless to try to reach the masses of 
working people there through ordinary chapels 
and churches. They do, however, believe that 
there is a way by which the people can be reached 
and they are perfectly sure they know what that 
one way is. It is by the use of their social meth- 
ods in large halls, and by the leadership of true 
men and women who will pervade every method 
through and through with fervent religious en- 
thusiasm. They have the utmost confidence in 
their methods, and, after seventeen years of ex- 
perience, they have given every evidence of faith 
by launching one of the largest settlement mission 
schemes in London. They purchased 21,000 
square feet on City Road, about a quarter of a 
mile west of Wesley’s Chapel, and have erected 
an immense five-story brick building, which has 
cost the astonishing sum of over half a million 
dollars. The building is one of the most complete 
and best equipped institutions in the country. It 
provides for: 1. An old Leysian settlement and 
hotel; 2. A settlement for young business men 
and students; 3. A small settlement for sisters 
and lay workers; 4. Complete suites of care- 
fully arranged club rooms for working men, boys, 
young women and girls; 5. A large hall for 
public meetings, concerts, etc. ; 6. A smaller hall 
with a complete suite of twenty-three class-rooms 
connected with it, each provided with from thirty 
to 150 seats, for Sunday-school, educational and 
thrift purposes; 7. Complete accommodations 
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for a medical mission, brass band, orchestra; 
choirs, retiring rooms for workers, offices for the 
minister, sisters and secretary. The frontage on 
City Road has eight storerooms and twenty-seven 
offices which will be rented for business purposes, 
thus having a revenue producing property of 
great value. Behind the stores are spacious 
rooms for Boys’ Brigade, girls’ parlour, workmen’s 
club, dispensary, old clothes room, coffee room, 
and the small hall seating 600 people. The base- 
ment rooms are lighted and ventilated directly 
from the open air. On this floor are reading and 
smoking rooms, a billiard room with two tables, 
boys’ game room, and a gymnasium—2, 200 square 
feet. On the second floor are the minister’s 
office, secretary’s office, sister’s office, the Leysian 
ladies’ reception room, parlour, reading room for 
the young women’s club, and the great central 
hall, containing 2,000 chairs with tip-up seats. 
On a level with this hall and connected with it is 
the open air preaching and concert garden which 
is designed to accommodate large numbers of 
people for summer services. The third and fourth 
floors are occupied by members of the old Leysian 
and Moulton House settlements. For both are 
provided dining and drawing rooms, a large 
smoking room, reception hall, and a common hall 
for both settlements in the centre of the building. 
Each resident will have a private bed-sitting- 
room. Accommodations are provided for twenty 
old Leysians and thirty-nine other residents in 
’ the Moulton House. On the fifth floor are the 
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apartments for lady workers and for the minis- 

ter’s family. The kitchen and the servants’ 

quarters are in the half story at the top of the 

puilding. The caretaker’s rooms are in the 

tower. The ventilation, heating and lighting 

throughout are arranged on the most improved 

lines. This building stands, as Dr. Pope says, _ 
‘ag one of the most important and very finest 

enterprises ever undertaken by the Wesleyan 

Church.’ 

After inspecting the premises, an eminent 
American remarked, ‘‘ This is the best down-town 
institutional church I know.’’ The mission 
moved its headquarters into this building in 
October, 1904. The opening of the hall was an 
event of national interest. The main auditorium 
was formally opened by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. While the 
new hall has been opened less than a year, it is 
crowded to overflowing. As a rule every seat is 
occupied at evening preaching, there being about 
2,000 persons in attendance. Almost all of the 
people are regular wage-earning men and women, 
casual labourers, and working boys and girls. It 
is a working people’s church. The church mem- 
bership is 1,223. The average attendance at 
prayer-meeting is between 400 and 500 persons. 
The Sunday-school has 1,144 scholars. There are 
670 children in the Band of Hope. The monster 
men’s meeting on Sunday afternoon has an average 
attendance of over 1,000 men. There are 220 
members of the men’s club and 550 mothers 
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belong to the mothers’ meeting. So all the de-- 
partments of the mission are prospering. 

The greatest thing in the Leysian mission is 
not its magnificent building, not its great crowds, 
nor its complex organization, but its spirit—its 
passion for service. The spirit was described by 
the prophet Isaiah in words which were used in 
the first public utterance of our Lord as the pro- 
gram of His ministry on earth. 


“¢ The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
Because the Lord hath anointed me 
To preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
He hath sent me 
To bind up the broken-hearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, 
And the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound ; 

* x * * * * 
To comfort all that mourn 
To give unto them— 

Beauty for ashes, 

The oil of joy for mourning, 

The garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness, 

4 * ¥ * * * 
And they shall build up the old wastes, 
They shall raise up the former desolations, 
And they shall repair the waste cities, 
The desolations of many generations.’’ 

-—Isaiah 61 : 1-4, 





VI 
The South London Mission 


‘“‘'The problem of how to save the slums is no more difficult 
than the problem of how to save the people who have moved 
away from them and are living in the suburbs, indifferent 
to the woes of their fellow mortals, The world can be saved 
if the church does not save it. The question is, can the 
church be saved unless it is doing all in its power to save the 
world ? ’—Graham Taylor. 


‘““The question is not alone, Can the church save the 
masses? but, Can the church save itself, except as it gives 
itself for the saving of the world? The test of the church’s 
vitality is its power to impart life to the dead mass around 
it. When it ceases to give life it ceases to live. When it 
shall have hopelessly cut itself off from the masses it will 
have dug its own grave, no matter how magnificent that 
grave may be. Such a church may prosper as a social club, 
or if may maintain a formal death-in-life existence, but as a 
church it is worse than a failure, because it has a name to 
live, and is dead.’’—Jsabelle Horton. 


‘* Among the true patriots are the missionaries sent into 
our city slums, who seek to uplift and make into good citi- 
zens those that are in their present condition the greatest 
menace that threatens our land. They have gone out from 
their own homes seeking a city ‘ whose builder and maker is 
God.’ ‘And truly if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had oppor- 
tunity to have returned’: but they continue the fight, and 
find their reward in the lives they redeem for their country 
and for their God.’’—WMiss Mary Helm, Editor of Our Homes, 


VI 
THE SOUTH LONDON MISSION 


WHEN Methodists from America go sight- 
seeing in London and become tired of their 
“lion hunting’’ and of prying round in the 

dingy old towers and palaces for 
Something crumbs of history, when they grow 
Worth Seeing weary of hero worship and have a 

feeling of mental nausea caused by 
the sickening stories of royal sins and virtues of 
the dead long ago, they will find it a delightful 
diversion to visit the Wesleyan mission in Ber- 
mondsey and to see how it is Christianizing the 
living population of a London slum. Starting at 
the Bank of England, you make a dive of 100 
feet to the South London sub-railway, and in ten 
minutes, you are dashed clear under the Thames 
River and find yourself scrambling for a breath 
of fresh air at the borough station. After your 
dizziness wears off, you can see just in front of 
the station old St. George’s Church, made famous 
by Dickens. On the south side of the church is 
the sign ‘‘Long Lane.’’ By walking down this 
street, you will come in about five minutes to 
Crosby Row, a densely populated little back 
street, on which still stands the first chapel John 
Wesley built south of the Thames. The chapel 
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was designed by Wesley himself and has a fine © 
suggestion for architects of churches—it is octago- 
nal. The mission which Wesley founded there in 
1764 was transferred, on the expiration of the 
lease, to the present Southwark Chapel, which 
is—O well, I need not tell you where itis. Just 
ask anybody here ; any of the children can tell you. 
You would hardly need any one to show you ; for 
when I first went to the place, there were, among 
many other finger-posts to direct a visitor, eight 
different national flags suspended to a rope 
stretched across the street in front of the church 
—of course the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes hung side by side in the centre. 

It is somewhat surprising to find this time- 
honoured church located on a back street, which 
is a great disadvantage. for mission work. An- 

other influence to deter the people 
Southwark of the neighbourhood, especially 
Church the superstitious, from frequent- 

ing the chapel is the fact that, 
under the church and in a small lot adjoining, 
there are over five thousand graves. The early 
history of the church, however, is bright. It 
was built in 1808, and for many years was num- 
bered among the most prosperous Wesleyan 
churches in London. The district then con- 
tained many families of the middle classes. But 
during the last half century a great change has 
taken place, so that now the highest per cent. of 
London poverty is found in a radius of half a 
mile from Southwark Chapel. The neighbour- 
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hood is notorious for its overcrowding ; the aver- 
age is over 182 persons per acre. In the grue- 
some competition of wickedness, no doubt this 
area would have few rivals in the whole world. 
Sabbath desecration is fearfully prevalent. The 
saloons are open a large part of the day and do, 
aS some one said, a ‘‘roaring trade.’’ Fifteen 
Saloons were watched for a few hours one Sun- 
day and the customers were counted as they 
entered. There were 8,511 men, 3,852 children, 
and 4,107 women with 547 babies in their arms. 
Sensuality is rife. Of course the chief cause 
back of this sin is the pernicious overcrowding, 
which must be regarded as one of the darkest 
blots on the civilization of London. 

The changed social conditions of the district 
had seriously complicated the problems of ‘the 
Church. There, the old historic down-town 

church—a rather familiar object in 
Rew conditions. (A mioried just now—was rapidly de- 
Demand Change ran : 
of Methods clining. Everybody was asking 

anxiously fifteen years ago : ‘‘ What 
is to become of old Southwark Chapel?’’ Some 
of the more timid members advised: ‘Let us 
sell and move out!” The older saints arose in holy 
horror: ‘“‘ Never, never, will we see this chapel 
sold!’””? It was perfectly evident to the Wes- 
leyan Conference that the property could not, 
and should not, be sold; and it was quite clear 
also that the church would be, in a few years, as 
dead as the tombstones around it, unless the 
building and methods of work were adapted to 
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meet the changed conditions of the community. 
Under these conditions Rev. J. H. Hopkins, a 
strong aggressive preacher, was appointed by 
the conference of 1889 to take charge of South- 
wark Chapel and to develop it into an open- 
church. 

When he came on the scene, he found the 
buildings in a dilapidated state. The interior and 
exterior were thoroughly uninviting, the arrange- 
ments for ventilating, lighting and heating were so 
out of repair as to be even dangerous. The school 
premises adjoining were also inadequately fur- 
nished, and the general appearance of the whole 
place was cheerless and unattractive. Worst of 
all, the church membership was thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and only a few of the remaining 
members were in sympathy with the aggres- 
sive policy and new methods which Mr. Hopkins 
proposed to adopt. 

He began by paying off an old legacy of debt. 
Next he completely renovated the church and 
school buildings ; so that they were not only at- 

tractive in appearance, but were 
Victory after Supplied with an abundance of 
Defeat light, heat and fresh air. He 

fitted up class-rooms and in many 
other ways rendered the church more convenient 
and serviceable for mission work. The pastor 
devoted the rest of the year in laying fresh 
foundations among the ruins of decayed causes. 
The church members had lost hope, and were do- 
ing little more than fanning the little spark of re- 
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ligion in their own souls. They had to be taught 
that religion is life and service—not simply doc- 
trines and feelings. They were doing practically 
nothing to evangelize the dense mass of heathen- 
ism all about them. The Sunday-school had 
failed,—an experience often repeated in city 
missions—for the ordinary Sunday-school is not 
well adapted to reach and hold slum children. 
With all the disadvantages of a back street and 
the dreaded graveyard surroundings and with a 
membership disheartened by failure of every kind, 
surely it was a daring step to undertake to de- 
velop an open-church out of the very débris of 
multiplied failures. 

The fact is that in four years after the open- 
church methods were adopted, the chapel was 
again filled to overflowing, the membership had 
increased from 325 to 958 persons, meeting 
weekly in society classes ; and there were nearly 
a thousand members in the Sunday-school. 

This remarkable success was achieved, not al- 
together by new methods. Much was made of 
the midweek prayer-meeting. The minister did 
his utmost to make this service attractive and 
helpful to the Christian people of the district. 
He was never absent from prayer-meeting. 
Wherever his engagements might carry him 
the day before, or take him the day after, he 
always returned, even from Scotland, to meet 
his people in the prayer-meeting. He prepared 
for this hour even more carefully than if he were 
going to preach a regular sermon. His aim was 
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to supply mental and spiritual food for mature 
Christians. 

He also emphasized the importance of the 
class meeting. In a recent statement he said 
most emphatically: ‘‘It is absolutely impossible 
to do successful mission work among the very 
poor without the class meeting. Nothing is 
more important in our work than the moral and 
spiritual training given in the society class.”’ 

Open-air preaching was carried on with cease- 
less vigour from the first, during the week days 
as well as on Sunday. Large numbers of people 
who never attended church were reached by this 
means. An amusing incident occurred soon after 
the open-air work was started. An old non- 
church-going resident of the community met Mr. 
Hopkins and said : ‘‘What’s the matter, guv’ ner? 
T’ve lived here twenty years and didn’t know your 
place ; rarely a week now passes but somebody is 
after us. Has the place changed hands?’”’? The 
use of the brass band no doubt did much to awaken 
interest and attract the crowd. For street preach- 
ing the brass band is generally regarded as an es- 
sential. In a conversation, Rev. Josiah Nix, one 
of the most successful street preachers in England, 
said: ‘‘A brass band is absolutely necessary in 
city mission work. I attach more importance to 
the bass drum in such work than to any other in- 
strument. It has drummed more people out of 
the saloons and drummed them into the kingdom 
of God than all other instruments put together.’’ 

The church became the centre also of a great 
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social work. The object of this department was, 
of course, to help the people to help themselves 
and to win the confidence of the people so as to 
be in a position to render them spiritual service. 
Some idea of the relief work may be gotten by the 
fact that during the third winter after the mission 
was started 40,000 breakfasts were provided for 
poor children. 

Other important methods used were the moth- 
ers’ meetings, bands of hope, the Slate Club (in- 
surance society), and the temperance society. 
Of course by far the most important influence of 
the mission, the one effort to which all else was 
subsidiary, was the preaching of the gospel. The 
great ideas ever held up to the congregations were 
the living, pardoning Christ, regeneration of the 
heart by the power of the Holy Spirit, and holi- 
ness of life unto God. For over ten years after 
the mission was started, there were conversions 
every Sunday night. As regularly as Sunday 
came the inquiry rooms were opened and peni- 
tents were invited to come forward for spiritual 
counsel. The very walls of the church seem hal- 
lowed by the marvellous experiences of regenera- 
tion, which were nothing less than living mira- 
cles. Some of the very worst drunkards and 
criminals have been suddenly transformed there 
into sober, peaceful and devout disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Wherever else conversion is going out 
of fashion, it is certainly popular in Wesleyan 
missions in London, and old Southwark can num- 
ber her converts by the thousands. 
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A few months after Mr. Hopkins had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the South London mis- 
sion, he realized very keenly the need of a strong 

assistant; for in addition to his 
A Helper Discoy- large work at Southwark, he was in 
ered by Prayer charge of Locksfields Chapel. This 

place was the *‘ white elephant”? in 
Methodism. It had been bled white by the con- 
stant removal of its members till there was 
scarcely vitality enough left for breathing. The 
building had never been completed, had never 
been filled, and had a threatening cloud of debt 
hanging over it. A man was needed to save the 
day at Locksfields. Then, the following remark- 
able series of events is reported to have taken 
place. Mr. Hopkins began praying that the 
right man might appear. In this state of mind 
he called on Rev. Josiah Nix and asked him 
to recommend aman. ‘* What Kind of a man do 
you want?” asked Mr. Nix. ‘I want a man,” 
replied Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘who has so much faith 
and determination that he will run square up 
against a stone wall nineteen times, and when he 
gets up the last time, he will walk right back to 
run the twentieth time harder than ever.” “QO 
well,”? said Mr. Nix, ‘‘you’ll never find a man 
like that in this country.’”? However, the two 
men decided to pray that God would direct 
them to the right man. While they were on 
their knees, Mr. Nix said, ‘I know of the man, 
but I fear he won’t come.’? They then prayed 
that God would lay it on the man’s heart to de- 
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vote his life to city mission work. The man was 
Mr. H. T. Meakin, who was at that time first as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Midland 
Railway and in a fair way to win the highest 
honour of the company. In a few days Mr. 
Meakin came to London from the north of Eng- 
land to interview Mr. Nix about taking up city 
mission work. He said that a few afternoons ago 
he was wonderfully impressed that he should de- 
vote his life to city missions. The matter had 
weighed so heavily on his heart that he came to 
try to find a place of servicein London. Mr. Nix 
then told his inquirer how he and Mr. Hopkins 
had prayed on a certain afternoon regarding Mr. 
Meakin ; and it was discovered that their prayer 
and Mr. Meakin’s impression had been simul- 
taneous. The call was so evidently of God that 
Mr. Meakin at once prepared to take charge of 
Locksfields Chapel. He gave up a lucrative po- 
sition, and he and his cultured wife went to live 
as missionaries in a London slum. 

In one year after he took charge, he had de- 
veloped at Locksfields one of the most active re- 
ligious centres in the whole district. The chapel 
was filled, the membership nearly quadrupled, 
and a temporary hall had been erected on an ad- 
joining lot to accommodate the crowds. The fill- 
ing of Locksfields Chapel with a regular congre- 
gation, after its past history, was an object lesson 
and a great victory for London Methodism. The 
chapel was then enlarged to seat 1,100 people and 
alterations were made by which larger Sunday- 
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school accommodations were provided. The en- 
larged chapel and Sunday-school rooms were filled 
almost immediately and were soon found to be too 
small for the crowds who desired to worship there 
and for the children who sought instruction in 
the Sunday-school. The financial side of the en- 
terprise was no less successful. The old debt of 
$6,816 had been paid off and the heavy expenses 
for repairs and rebuilding, amounting to $20,- 
000, were soon paid up to the last penny. It was 
nothing short of the marvellous in London for 
such victories to be achieved in an 
Business Methy 014 chapel ina slum neighbourhood. 
ods in Church 
Work The secret of the unprecedented suc- 
cess was simply the application of 
Christian business principles to church work. In 
five years after Southwark and Locksfields Chapels 
had been organized with open-church methods, 
1,694 persons had been added to the two churches. 
Most of these were converted in the mission and 
joined on profession of faith ; while many others 
were converted who united with churches else- 
where. A perpetual revival was kept going, not 
only on Sundays, but also during almost every 
day in the week. 

After the first year’s success at Southwark and 
Locksfields, Revs. Hopkins and Meakin decided 
to extend their influence. Being in the heart of 
a district numbering over 400,000 people, they 
could reach in the chapels only the mere fringe 
of the population. So they captured the popular 
Citadel of Bermondsey—the Town Hall. This 
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magnificent building was and is, the centre of all 
political and social interests. Here the people 
are accustomed to gather in large numbers on 
week days to hear municipal questions discussed. 
Why should not this most popular public hall be 
utilized on Sundays for the purpose of instructing 
the masses in morals and religion? The aggres- 
sive leaders of the South London mission an- 
swered this question in’91 by renting the hall 
for use on Sunday afternoons. For over eight 
years the Sunday afternoon meetings in the Town 
Hall were attended regularly by about a thousand 
people. 

One of the great wants in the down-town 
churches is a lack of ‘‘raw material’’ in the 
public services. This difficulty was entirely 

overcome in the Bermondsey Town 
«“ Raw Material” Hall; for the meetings there were 
in Abundance supplied with an abundance of such 

material. In fact it was nearly 
all ‘‘raw,”’? some being rather too ‘‘raw.’’ Hun- 
dreds of artisans who were too shy to allow their 
faces to be seen in a church, freely came to the 
hall, where they were first awakened and inter- 
ested. The meeting, usually lasting one hour, 
was filled with plenty of good orchestral music 
and hearty singing. The two most important 
events were the vocal solo and the address. 
Madame Annie Ryall, a noted vocalist, who had 
consecrated her talents wholly to the service of 
Christ, sang regularly with wonderful spiritual 
power. Her name to-day is like a sweet aroma 
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whenever mentioned in the district. The ad- 
dress was short and was delivered without gloves. 
A remarkable fact about this extraordinary effort 
at the Town Hall is that the basket collections 
have more than met all their expenses throughout. 

During the first decade of the South London 
mission, the growth had been phenomenal. This 
is all the more remarkable from the fact that, 
during this period, the work was carried on en- 
tirely in old chapels, with the exception of meet- 
ings in the Town Hall. When the mission began 
its work in 1889, it had 415 members; in 1899 
it had 1,719 persons meeting weekly in society 
classes; and 2,453 members of the Sunday- 
schools. 

The first decade of the mission closed with the 
inauguration of a great extension scheme, which 
was to build an immense Central Hall in the 

heart of the densely populated dis- 
Halls versus = trict, of Bermondsey. The great 
Churches for : 
Mission Work Success attending the efforts at the 

Town Hall showed conclusively that 
large numbers of people in the neighbourhood 
who never attended church were eager neverthe- 
less to hear preaching. Other experiments in 
different parts of the city indicated that a very 
large per cent. of London’s population had such 
an intense prejudice against the church that they 
would never go to a chapel, but at the same time 
were anxious to hear the Scripture expounded 
and to attend worship. The domineering atti- 
tude of the Anglican Church is, undoubtedly, to 
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a very great extent responsible for this prevailing 
prejudice against the church. Many do not dis- 
criminate between the established and non-con- 
formist churches, and so will have nothing to do 
with any. Yet the very same people will fill any 
theatre or hall in London to hear a preacher in 
whom they have confidence. In view of this 
state of affairs, Mr. Meakin conceived the idea of 
building, not a church, but a great hall in which 
would be carried on practically the same work of 
a church. By this means he would get away 
from the prejudice against churches, pews, and 
liturgies and invite the people to meet on a 
democratic level to hear the preaching of the 
gospel. 

This was the first undertaking of its kind by 
the Wesleyans in London, and at first many dis- 
couraged the plan. Mr. Meakin, however, per- 
sisted in arguing his case and pleading his cause 
for nearly two years, before he secured permis- 
sion of the conference committee to undertake 
the execution of his plan. He bought a lot right 
in the very centre of one of the poorest and most 
densely populated districts to be found in the 
metropolis. Then came the heaviest part of the 
lift and the big end of the burden rested on 
Meakin’s shoulders. He had to be surveyor, ar- 
chitect, financier, lawyer and fighter. 

There were some remarkable incidents con- 
nected with the building of the Central Hall 
which very clearly indicated the leading of prov- 
idence. The whole story would be an extraor- 
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dinary romance. When Mr. Meakin first sug- 
gested to Mr. Hopkins his plan, the two men 
~agreed to pray over the matter for one week, to 
find out if possible whether it was the will of 
God. They did so; and when they met at the 
end of the week’s prayer, they knelt together and 
prayed unitedly. On rising they agreed that it 
was certainly the will of God to build. Mr. 
Hopkins then asked Mr. Meakin if he could sug- 
gest any one who would likely make the first large 
contribution to the building fund. Mr. Meakin 
said a name came into his mind while they were 
praying. Then each man wrote down on a piece 
of paper the name of the man each thought most 
likely to start the fund. When they compared 
notes it was discovered that both had written the 
same name. The man lived some distance away, 
was a rich old bachelor, and not a member of any 
church and not a Christian. Mr. Hopkins went 
to see him. The man at first expressed his great 
surprise at being asked for money for such a pur- 
pose, but finally said: ‘‘T will give you £1,000” 
($5,000). Mr. Hopkins answered: ‘‘I won’t 
take it.’’ The mansaid: ‘‘ You area fool.’ Mr. 
Hopkins replied: ‘‘ Well, I'll take that.” And 
then explained that the hall they proposed build- 
ing would cost $150,000, and that he could not be- 
gin by taking a sum so small as $5,000. He leftthe 
man with the promise that he would return to see 
him. For three months Mr. Hopkins prayed and 
then went back to see his man. The old gentle- 
man had been ill for three weeks and was just 
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getting up. He said he had changed his mind 
and would not give but $500. Mr. Hopkins 
excused himself, went down to the depot, promis- 
ing to return at a later hour. For two hours he 
prayed that God would lead him in dealing with 
that man. On returning he plead with the man, 
using every argument he could think of, but with 
no effect whatever. It then occurred to him all 
at once ta tell his experience—a Methodist’s last 
resort. He did so; and while he was telling his 
experience, the man became convicted ; and in a 
few minutes both men were on their knees in 
prayer. The man was soundly converted and 
rose very happy. He then promised, not $5,000, 
put $30,000, which, being the first large gift to 
the fund, inspired the whole of London Method- 
ism and promised the enterprise a brilliant 
success. 


Ab! for faith that brings the triumph, 
When defeat seems strangely near ; 
Ob ! for faith that changes fighting 
Into victory’s ringing cheer. 
Faith triumphant, 
Knowing not defeat nor fear. 


It required nearly two years to build the hall, 
which was completed September, 1900, at a cost 
of over $150,000. The main auditorium, seating 
2,200 people, is octagonal, and has a large gallery 
extending the whole way round. The octagonal 
form seems to be John Wesley’s idea exactly, as 
represented by his first church built in South 
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London, which stands to-day only a quarter of a 
mile from the Central Hall. There are in ad- 
~dition two small halls, lecture-rooms, class-rooms, 
club-rooms, kitchen, dining-rooms, offices and 
other facilities for carrying on the work of this 
great mission. With the completion of the 
Central Hall the South London mission had a 
seating capacity of 4,300 people. This strikingly 
illustrates the development of Methodism in the 
district since Wesley’s day when the seating ac- 
commodations were only 500. 

At first considerable uneasiness was felt by 
Methodist leaders in London as to whether the 
Central Hall could be filled, standing, as it does, 
in a community crowded almost exclusively with 
the very poor. This doubt was readily dispelled 
by the sense of victory ; for the hall soon proved 
a wonderful success. The various meetings on 
Sundays were attended by about 3,500 people. 
The spiritual results, too, were in proportion to 
the vast congregations ; for during the first year’s 
work in the hall more than 500 persons professed 
conversion. 

An important service was early begun called 
“The Young People’s Pleasant Sunday A fter- 
noon.’? Mr. Meakin had observed that the 

young people, after leaving the day 
Young People’s Schools, did not take to the Sunday- 
PXS.A. school and to the class meeting, but 
were disposed to drift away from 
the church till they finally absented themselves 
altogether. He therefore organized the Pleasant 
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Sunday Afternoon service with the view of reach- 
ing these young people. These meetings were 
made especially attractive with music and much 
social flavouring, while the most prominent fea- 
ture was a gospel address. 

“The Saturday Nights for the People’? have 
been a phenomenal success. The purpose of this 
hour is to give the people of the community some 
genuine amusement, which is inexpensive, pure, 
delightful, instructive and uplifting. The ad- 
mission fee is only two cents and no reserve seats, 
Mr. Meakin is always in charge and opens and 
closes the exercises with prayer. The people 
have come to look upon Saturday night at the 
hall as the great event of the week. They go 
there instead of going to theatres or saloons. 
Any mother could ask her son or daughter to go, 
knowing they would be not only perfectly safe, 
but also would have high ideals held up before 
them. The hall is now filled every Saturday 
night to overflowing. During last winter these 
Saturday night meetings were attended by 93,000 
people. So great was the rush for seats that it 
became necessary for Mr. Meakin to cease adver- 
tising the meetings altogether. 

So large grew the crowds clamouring for ad- 
mission to the Saturday night entertainments 
that it became necessary to have two meetings. 
This was done by preparing a Children’s Happy 
Hour at 5.30 Pp. M., when the poor children are 
given a program all to themselves. One can 
scarcely find a more interesting or more pathetic 
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scene in all London than the crowd of poor chil- 
dren who gather here week after week. The 

children come half-clad, dirty, diseased, yet eager 
for a little fun. Some girls and boys are carrying 
little babies on their arms. 

The Saturday night concerts are entirely self- 
supporting financially. One of the most im- 
portant results of these Saturday evening enter- 
tainments is that people who never go to church 
are in this way first interested in the hall and 
are later led gradually into the Sunday-school and 
into the religious meetings. Many persons are 
now attending worship regularly at the hall who 
first became interested in the preacher at the free 
and easy concerts and returned on Sunday to hear 
his sermon. Some have never heard any other 
preacher in their lives. 

The most important meeting of the week at 
Central Hall is the Sunday evening services. 
The large auditorium is regularly filled and on 
Special occasions the place is packed. Each year 
over a hundred thousand people attend Sunday 
evening preaching at Central Hall. One of the 
chief attractions is no doubt the music, which is 
rendered by a full orchestral band. 

A remarkable fact about these congregations is 
that while the people are very poor, nearly all 
contribute to the collections. The average col- 
lection on Sunday night will have about 2,000 
different coins, about 1,400 being pennies. 

The climax of this service is the sermon. Mr. 
Meakin always preaches. Never, except on very 
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rare occasions, does he allow any one else to take 

the pulpit. He is strongly opposed 
Meakin’s to complimenting a friend by ask- 
Platform ing him to preach. The services 

are thoroughly evangelistic. Mr. 
Meakin believes that Christ came to establish a 
kingdom here in this world—a Brotherhood of 
Christian characters. He has no patience with a 
gospel of ‘‘other worldliness,’? nor with that 
sentimental idea that religion is meant to be 
merely an escape from hell-fire and a free ticket 
to paradise. He believes that the teachings of 
Christ are the only principles which can furnish 
a basis for enduring society, and that whenever a 
person lives in accordance with these principles 
he thereby comes into the enjoyment of more 
abundant life. He urges that Christianity is 
meant to strengthen, beautify and enrich every 
phase of life and that religion is more needed on 
earth than in heaven. He aims at conversions in 
every sermon. There is always an invitation for 
inquirers to meet the minister and workers in the 
inquiry room. Conversions take place at almost 
every meeting. 

The converts are immediately put in a class 
which meets weekly under the direction of a com- 
petent leader. Here one sees the Wesleyan class- 

meeting at its best. In fact it seems 
The Class-Meet- almost impossible to do the most 
ing Essential successful city mission work without 
the class-meeting. The leaders of 
the Wesleyan Forward Movement are unanimous 
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in the conviction that the class-meeting is essen- 
tial to successful city mission work. Rev. Mar- 
shall Hartley, late president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, says: ‘‘Our missions have proved 
conclusively that the class-meeting, or some such 
social means of grace, is absolutely essential for 
the development and guardianship of the new 
life.” Rev. F. Luke Wiseman, superintendent 
of the great Birmingham mission, says: ‘‘The 
class-meeting system is undoubtedly of vital im- 
portance to Wesleyan Methodism. We hold 
strongly that as a means of grace it is among the 
most fruitful which the Christian Church has yet 
used. As a school for Bible instruction, Chris- 
tian experience and practice in witness bearing, 
it seems to be unrivalled, and under skillful 
leadership becomes a mighty force for deepening 
the spiritual life of the church, and widening its 
influence.”’ 

It would require a large volume to describe 
fully the different organizations that are now in 
operation at Central Hall. We can give only 
the names of some of the more important. The 
morning and afternoon Sunday-schools, the Chris- 
tian Endeavour, the Wesley Guild, the Cripples’ 
Guild, the Penny Bank, the Slate Club, the Band 
of Hope, the Boys’ Brigade, the Young Men’s 
Club, the Girls’ Club, the Working Men’s Rest, 
midweek prayer-meeting, open-air preaching and 
the mothers’ meetings. The last named organ- 
ization, of which Mrs. Meakin is president, has a 
membership of nearly seven hundred mothers. 
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Through this agency alone the mission is brought 
in direct touch with over 3,500 persons in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The numerous social 
meetings, so helpful to the young life, where it is 
devoid of home advantages as in a dreary locality 
like Bermondsey, are found to be among the most 
fruitful. 

In connection with Central Hall, is the Hast- 
ings Home of Rest, a beautiful home on the sea, 
where the workers and others in the mission may 

retire for occasional rest in the in- 
Hastings Home vigourating sea atmosphere. The 
of Rest strain upon the workers in a slum 

makes such a home almost essential. 
Many of the members also, such as factory girls, 
often are saved from a nervous breakdown by 
spending a few days in the quiet pure home on 
the sea. 

Another institution connected with the Central 
Hall is the John Street children’s mission. About 
800 Sunday-school children meet regularly each 

‘week. A day school is also carried on there 
and a number of night school classes are held. 

We conclude this sketch of the South London 
mission encouraged to believe that there is after 
all a way by which the slums of a great city can 

be thoroughly evangelized. The 
Slums canbe principles and methods adopted by 
Evangelized this mission have been so fruitful 
as to justify their adoption else- 
where. When the mission was organized in 1889, 
it had two old chapels in charge of one minister ; 
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now it has two well organized open-churches, an 
immense Central Hall, a children’s mission with 
5,000 children, and a seaside home. There are 
four ministers, five deaconesses and a host of 
volunteer workers. In 1889 the Sunday congre- 
gations numbered about 700 ; now according to a 
recent census they number 5,324. Then the 
value of the property was $58,000, now it is 
$233,280. Then the membership was 415, now 
it is 2,047. These figures in part indicate the 
progress of Methodism in Bermondsey, which is 
probably unsurpassed in mission work in London. 


Vil 


Lessons for America 


WHAT HE SAID 


T said, ‘‘ Let me walk in the fields.’’ 
He said, ‘‘ No, walk in the town.” 

I said, ‘‘ There are no flowers there.”’ 
He said, “ No flowers, but a crown.’’ 


I said, ‘‘ But the skies are black; 
There is nothing but noise and din.”’ 
And he wept as he sent me back ; 
‘(There is more,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is sin.’’ 


I said, ‘‘ But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun,’’ 
He answered, ‘‘ Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone.” 


I said, ‘‘ I shall miss the light ; 
And friends will miss me, they say.’? 
He answered, ‘‘ Choose to-night 
If I am to miss you, or they.”’ 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, ‘‘Is it hard to decide ? 
It will not be hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide,’’ 


Then into his hand went mine; 
And into my heart came he ; 
And I walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 
—George MacDonald. 


VII 
LESSONS FOR AMERICA 


In the foregoing chapters, we have been study- 
ing city evangelization by means of a great ex- 
ample—probably in many respects the greatest 
example of the kind in the world. It is in fact 
a fourfold example; for each mission is so dif- 
ferent from the others in its environment and 
methods that it represents to some extent a dis- 
tinct type. The West London mission, for in- 
stance, operates entirely outside of churches in 
halls and theatres, and has its centre in a district 
which is called the ‘‘ Vanity Fair’? of England. 
The East End mission is conducted in churches 
as centres, around which are several branch insti- 
tutions conducted in halls. The community is 
an unmixed slum, having a preponderance of 
foreign population. The Leysian mission is 
unique in being a social settlement, in which re- 
ligious teaching is placed in the fore front. The 
usual settlement methods are used freely and 
directly for social service and also as valuable 
means for the accomplishment of religious and 
moral ends. The building is a magnificent hall, 
located in a typical down-town district, where 
the ends of the earth meet inaday. The South 
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London mission is operated in a great central 
hall, with departments organized in churches. 
The community is made up of the poor and ar- 
tisan classes, with a considerable sprinkling of 
foreigners. We have seen how these four great 
missions, each operating in an environment dif- 
fering from the others and equipped with vary- 
ing facilities, have achieved wonderful success in 
reaching the unchurched masses of a great city. 
We have observed the transition from the old, in- 
adequate, worn-out methods of city mission work 
in chapels to the newly adapted institutions of 
the open church movement, which undertake city 
evangelization on a vast scale with a great variety 
of social, educational, and religious methods. 
In every case we have witnessed most gratifying 
results. 

The question which naturally arises here is 
this: Can the methods used in the Wesleyan 
Forward Movement be applied to American 

cities? Some have thought not, 
The Methods because they assume that the char- 

acter of the people and the con- 
ditions of English cities are so different from 
those in America as to make the English methods 
impracticable here. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the most successful social settle- 
ments in American cities are modelled after 
settlements in London, such as Toynbee Hall, 
and the Oxford House. It is also true that some 
of the best institutional and open-church work 
in this country is carried on by pastors who have, 
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to a great extent, adopted or adapted English 
methods. A notable example is that of St. 
George’s Church in New York City. 

The real question, however, is not one of 
method, but one of principle. The methods 
used in the Wesleyan Forward Movement may, 

or may not, be applicable here, but 
The Principles the principles of that movement 

unquestionably are. Open-church 
work is the same in principle on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Here it is an experiment in a few 
cities, there it is developing into a great system. 
The essential difference between the open and 
the regular church is that the latter has a uni- 
form service and adopts practically the same 
methods everywhere, while the former holds to 
the principle that no method should be adopted 
simply because it is in common use, but that all 
methods must be adapted to the environment in 
which the institution stands so as to minister to 
the real needs of the people. The ordinary 
church seems to exist almost solely for purposes 
of worship, while the open-church—not neglect- 
ing worship—has as its primary object service. 

The spirit and aim of the open-church as set 
forth in the words of the platform of the Open 
and Institutional Church League are as follows : 

“‘Tnasmuch as the Christ came not 
The Open to be ministered unto, but to min- 
Church ister, the open and institutional 
church, filled and moved by His 
spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the 
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centre and source of all beneficent and philan- 
thropic effort, and to take the leading part in 
~ every movement which has for its end the alle- 
viation of human suffering, the elevation of man, 
and the betterment of the world. 

Thus the open and institutional church aims 
to save all men and all of the man by all means, 
abolishing so far as possible the distinction be- 
tween the religious and secular, and sanctifying 
all days and all means to the great end of saving 
the world for Christ. 

In open church work, as well as in all other 
effort, the spirit is nine-tenths of the method. 
The’ one word of the open-church is adapta- 

tion for service. The decline and 
The Law frequent failure of the down-town 
of Adaptation churches in America is due to 

their persistent refusal to conform 
to this principle of adaptation. The starting 
point in open church work is to discover the real 
needs of the people, not simply to conform to 
church rules that are imposed from without. 
The besetting sin of the church is persistence in 
forms and methods that have become meaningless 
and dead. A church is dying when it comes to 
regard forms, methods, and ceremonies as more 
important than service to the people. The open 
church acts upon the principle that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive and so lives not 
for itself, but for the sake of the people about it. 

It is the business of the church to minister 
primarily to the moral and religious needs, while 
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other wants should be met as a rule by other in- 

stitutions, such as the home, the 
Society an school, and the government. But 
Organism whenever the home or the school or 

the government fails to do its part 
in ministering properly to the life of the people, 
it becomes the duty of the church to step in and 
with the altruistic spirit supplement the work of 
these other institutions so that the people may 
not be deprived of their rightful due of life. 
Society is an organism and the home, the school, 
the government and the church are its organs. 
If one organ is weak and fails, its functions must 
be performed by some other organ. It is the 
mission of the church to give life; and the test 
of her vitality is in her ability to give a “‘more 
abundant life.’’ 

If the home life is deficient, the church must 
become as far as possible another home. Just 
where the home has broken down, just where 

parental obligation has failed, 
The Church there the church must step in as 
and the Home another home for both parent and 

child. The homes ought to have 
baths; if they have not, the open church pro- 
vides bathing facilities. The homes ought to 
have good literature ; if they have not, the open 
church provides a library and free reading room. 
Where the people are without pure and helpful 
amusements, the open church provides suitable 
means of recreation. The overcrowded tene- 
ments make healthful social life almost impossi- 
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ble, therefore the church opens a community 
parlour and arranges club rooms for boys and 
-girls, women and men. The mothers are igno- 
rant as to the art of good housekeeping, conse- 
quently the church has mothers’ meetings, cooking 
and sewing classes.. So other functions of the 
home should be performed by the open church 
whenever the need arises. 

Likewise if the school is deficient, especially if 
it fails to provide adequately for the religious 
and moral training, or if any child is kept from 

school on account of work or of a 
The Church and parent’s neglect, the church must 
the School supplement the work of the school, 

and see to it that every child is 
trained for citizenship, both in the state and in 
the kingdom of God. Illiteracy in any Christian 
country is a finger of disgrace pointing at the 
church. For example, in fifteen Southern States 
there are 4,152,994 persons over ten years of age 
who can neither read nor write. In sixteen of 
the largest Southern cities fifty-one per cent. of 
the white population between the ages of five and 
twenty, and sixty-two per cent. of the negroes of 
that age are out of school. These facts indicate 
not only that the school has fallen short of its 
duty, but that the church has failed in not supple- 

menting the work of the school. 
Church and So the obligation rests upon the 
Government church to make possible a larger in- 

tellectual life for these neglected 
children and young people. Furthermore if the 
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government is inefficient and corrupt, the church ~ 
must aid in the enforcement of law and insist on 
the purity of the ballot and the honesty and ef- 
ficiency of the official. 

While the needs of home life, education, social 
enjoyment and moral and religious training are 
the same everywhere, relatively these needs differ 

widely in different countries and in 
eimai different parts of the same country, 
Cates of state or city. And that is just why 
Methods the open church so insists on the 

principle of adapting the church 
institutions, forms and methods to the environ- 
ment in which it serves. A church equipment 
that suits the life of the country may not suit 
that of the city; and one that is thoroughly 
adapted to a wealthy educated section of a city 
may prove a miserable failure in a poor, ignorant, 
suffering slum. 

Consequently the methods of the Wesleyan 
Forward Movement should not be adopted in, 
put adapted to, American cities. In some re- 

spects the conditions in English 
Not Adopted Cities differ widely from those in 
but Adapted America. There class distinctions 

are more marked and social lines 
are more rigid. There the pauper class is much 
larger, the need is far greater for asylums, hos- 
pitals, rescue homes, and shelters. The intemper- 
ance and poverty in England greatly enhance the 
difficulties of the church. On the other hand 
they share only in a small degree two of our 
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greatest difficulties—the foreign element and the 
negro population. They can help us but little in 
the solution of two problems: how to evangelize 
the foreigners of the North and the negroes of 
the South. 

Nevertheless, in other respects the Wesleyan 
Church in England is twenty years ahead of any 
church in America in city evangelization, and is 
most competent to be our teacher and exemplar 
in our efforts to reclaim the cities for Christ. 

The first lesson for us to learn in studying the 
Wesleyan Forward Movement is that our city 
missions must be lifted out of their present dis- 

credited position and made first- 
First Lesson = class institutions in every respect. 

City evangelization is the mired 
wheel of the American church. The very term 
‘‘city mission’? has become repellent, so that no 
self-respecting person cares to belong to one and 
no minister of high aspirations for service can be 
content to remain in charge. Too often our city 
mission is only a small dingy chapel or hall 
located in some cheap back street, where Sunday- 
school and religious services are conducted two 
or three times a week. For the rest of the time 
the doors are locked and the place is as gloomy 
and uninteresting as a graveyard. Even in case 
of a down-town church on an important street 
where thousands of people pass daily, the doors 
are open about one hour out of every twelve, and 
then for a purely religious Service, which only 
the religiously inclined ever care to attend. 
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Contrasted with this practice, the Wesleyans in © 
England build great central halls which are the 
pride of the city. As an example, the Central 

Hall in Birmingham was built at a 
Central Halls cost of over three hundred thousand 

dollars. For popular _ religious 
meetings it is probably the most complete build- 
ing in all England. It is really the cathedral of 
Birmingham Methodism ; for just as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London enshrines the spirit of the 
Anglican Church, so this great Central Hall gives 
expression to the distinctive genius of Methodism. 
It is thoroughly equipped for social, educational, 
and religious work, and is the most popular 
church institution in the entire city. This mag- 
nificent building, standing in the heart of the city 
and on the main street with an imposing tower 
rising 180 feet, is a monument to the generosity 
and unselfish spirit of the church, and imme- 
diately challenges the admiration and confidence 
of the unchurched masses. The Wesleyan Church 
has similar buildings for city mission work in 
Manchester, where the property value of the mis- 
sion is over a million and a quarter dollars. 
Likewise almost every important city in England 
has its Wesleyan Central Hall for city evangeliza- 
tion. It should be said at this point that these 
institutions are not simply social settlements ; 
they arefar more. They are institutions which 
are doing church work on a vast scale while using 
social settlement methods as far as practicable. 
The Wesleyans do not believe in the social settle- 
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ment pure and simple; for really a social settle- 
ment apart from a church organization is, as Dr. 
~ Judson reminds us, like an ambulance without a 
hospital. 

The Wesleyans have really made a discovery in 
this use of central halls. While churches are by 
far the most suitable buildings in which worship 

can be conducted for Christians, the 
Hall Versus hall—especially a large central hall 
Churches —is far better adapted to evangelis- 

tic work. The testimony of Rev. 
8. F. Collier, of Manchester, who is probably the 
leading city missionary of the world, is this: 
‘‘On the whole, halls are the best centres for mis- 
sions. It is easier to secure a large congregation 
in a hall than inachurch. A missioner with a 
hall would stand far away the best chance of suc- 
cess.’’? Rev. J. Marcom Taylor, of Glasgow, says : 
‘“‘For city evangelization I prefer halls. Out- 
siders dread the strangeness and ignorance which 
they feel in the proprietary presence of church 
pews. They are accustomed to halls; are fre- 
quently in them and feel at home in them, espe- 
cially when merged in a great crowd.’”’? Rey. F. 
Luke Wiseman, superintendent of the Birming- 
ham mission, says: ‘‘The great advantage of 
halls over churches is that they are for the twen- 
tieth century what the open air was for the 
eighteenth ; that is to say they are the places of 
a noncommittal. character to which a man may go 
as he joins a crowd in the open air, without com- 
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mitting himself in any way to agreement with that 
which is being spoken.”” Rev. J. Arthur Wood 
claims: ‘‘ You can get the people into halls with 
one-tenth the trouble compared with churches.’ 
Rey. J. Ash Parsons, superintendent of the great 
Leysian mission, insists that: ‘‘ Under the most 
favourable circumstances a church suffers in com- 
parison with a hall for city evangelization. Even 
when built for the purpose a hall is regarded as 
neutral ground. Where buildings are to be 
erected in any working class neighbourhood they 
should without doubt be of the character of pub- 
lic halls with large attractive auditorium and 
with all the necessary conveniences for modern 
missionary enterprise.”’ 

These great Wesleyan central halls are as a rule 
the largest and most expensive buildings of the 
church in the cities. Why should they not be? The 
city is strategic. The unchurched classes are 
largest. The city affords the greatest opportuni- 
ties as regards population, wealth and service. 
Jesus devoted Himself largely to two cities— 
Capernaum and Jerusalem. The great apostle to 
the Gentiles laid siege to the great cities of his 
day such as Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. So to- 
day the church needs to follow the example of 
these master builders of the kingdom by winning 
and holding the strategic centres. In order to do 
so the church must adapt her buildings and 
methods to the changing and complex life of the 
modern city. 
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The second lesson we may learn from the 
Wesleyans is that specially trained and quali- 
. fied men should be placed in charge 
Second Lesson of city missions. As Dr. F. M. 

North says in speaking of the cus- 
tom in America: 

‘“We usually send to the down-town church a 
man worn out in service, but expect him to do an 
herculean task ; or else we send a young, inex- 
perienced man, and expect of him to exhibit the 
wisdom of Solomon, the courage of Paul, the 
statesmanship of Richelieu, and the perseverance 
of Grant; for many of these hard fields need all 
these. But in any case, the man who goes to 
these fields goes down. He feels it so; so do we. 
We say, ‘Poor fellows, they are crushed, cruci- 
fied.’ They think so, too, and set themselves to 
endure it for a year. Then somebody else must 
go to that cross. That is all wrong. Those 
down-town conditions need our best and strongest 
men ; that is especially true in the down-town city 
church. When a man goes to such a field he is 
going up, not down. It is the support, the ap- 
plause, the prayers of his brethren he needs, not 
their commiseration. Put the strongest men in 
such places, and let the conference and the lay- 
men stand back of them, give them moral and 
financial support that will make them independ- 
ent of pity or poverty, and the down-town strug- 
gling church will soon become a mighty force for 
the regeneration of the submerged classes.’’ 

No other position in the Christian church—not 
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even that of the foreign missionary—is more dif- 
ficult and needs greater administrative ability and 
a more versatile, all-round leadership than the 
superintendency of a great city mission. This 
work should be regarded as the most important ; 
it should stand as the supreme effort of the church 
in every city. Its buildings should be the costli- 
est and its equipment most complete. Then the 
best qualified men, the most versatile, those hav- 
ing the greatest administrative power, should be 
appointed to take charge. This is the liberal 
missionary, Christian attitude that should char- 
acterize the church of Christ in our cities. 

There are four times as many city people out- 
side of the church as in it. If the church really 
means to evangelize these great unchurched masses, 
she must plan and build and organize adequately 
and put forward her best leadership in these most 
trying positions ; otherwise she will not even be 
respected, much less honoured and obeyed by the 
questioning masses. The Wesleyan Church clearly 
saw this fact twenty years ago, and appointed 
as superintendent of the West London mission 
probably the greatest man that church has pro- 
duced during the last century—Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. His colleague, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
has an international reputation as a preacher. 

‘The present superintendent, Rev. ©. Ensor 
Walters, is a man of splendid pulpit and ad- 
ministrative gifts. The superintendents of the 
other missions in London, as well as those of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh and other 
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cities, are as a rule among the strongest men in 
the Wesleyan Church. 

A third lesson is that a city missionary, and 
especially the superintendent of a great city mis- 
sion, must be given a longer term of service in 

one place than is usually required 
Third Lesson. by a regular church. In the Wes- 

leyan Church there is a law to the 
effect that no pastor can be appointed more than 
three years consecutively to the same charge. 
This constant shifting of pastors proved fatal to 
their city missions till the time limit was re- 
moved in case of city missionaries. In America 
there are several denominations which still have 
a time limit for the pastorate. An example 

of this is the Methodist Episcopal 
Time Limit Church, South, which requires every 

pastor to be moved at least every 
four years. In some other denominations where 
there is no organized system of city missions, but 
where the city missionary is called and supported 
by a local congregation rather than appointed by a 
general board and supported from a general mission- 
ary fund, the conditions are equally unsatisfactory ; 
for the pastor usually under such circumstances 
accepts the first call to a regular church and so 
leaves the mission. The Wesleyans and other 
denominations in England have achieved success 
with a policy which is just the reverse of the one 
described. In the first place their city missions 
are supported by a general board of home mis- 
sions just as their foreign work is supported and 
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managed by a general board of foreign missions. 
The strongest men available are appointed to take 
charge of the city missions, without any time 
limit whatever. A missioner is expected to re- 
main in his charge as long as he does his work 
successfully. 

As examples, Rev. Peter Thompson has been 
in charge of the same mission twenty years; 
Rev. S. F. Collier, twenty years; Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins, sixteen years ; Rev. F. Luke Wiseman, 
eighteen years; and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
was in charge of the West London mission from 
1887 till his death in 1902. 

The leaders of the Forward Movement are of 
one mind on this question of the time limit. 
‘“‘The lengthened term is essential for the super- 
intendent; there should be no fixed time limit,”’ 
Rey. 8S. F. Collier, Manchester. ‘‘In my judg- 
ment, a continuous ministry is most desirable, 
especially in the large towns,’’ Rev. F. Luke Wise- 
man, Birmingham. ‘‘Three years is too short a 
time for a minister to gain a great influence in a 
city population,’’ Rev. Marshall Hartley, ex- 
president of the conference. ‘‘ Let the time be 
extended just as long as the minister is progressive 
and is succeeding from a soul-winning point of 
view. Have no rigid time limit, let your system 
be perfectly flexible,’ Rev. Josiah Nix, London. 
‘There should be no fixed time limit; I would 
allow circumstances in every case to decide when 
a change is to be made,”’ Rev. George Jackson, 
Edinburgh. ‘‘I am quite certain that a rigid 
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compliance with the three years’ time limit would 
be fatal. I am not in favour of any fixed time 
‘limit. As long as a man’s influence in a place is 
strong and growing, I see no reason why he 
should be moved and several reasons why he 
should be kept,’’ Rev. C. W. Andrews, of Bolton. 
‘‘ Have no fixed time limit. The minister must 
be grafted into a locality, and three years is too 
short for the process. The time should be meas- 
ured by the success of the missioner. One year 
is too long for a failure and twenty years is too 
short for a success,’’? Rev. H. T. Meakin, London. 
“‘T think the time limit would be entirely fatal 
to any great success in our great central missions,”’ 
Rey. J. E. Wakerly, London. ‘‘ The three years’ 
limit would prove absolutely fatal in our mission 
work, as it has proved almost so in our large 
churches in all our great towns and cities,’’ Rev. 
J. Ash Parsons, London. ‘‘ Wesley never in- 
tended the time limit. It was an arrangement 
for his own times, when it suited a land of vil- 
lages and small towns—not great industrial cen- 
tres. He never intended its present rigid form, 
stifling our efforts and hampering the work of 
Christ. I wish we could utterly abolish it,’’ Rev. 
H. P. Hughes. 

These quotations are from the leaders of the 
greatest movement for city evangelization in the 
world. Their testimony is all the more valuable 
since it grows out of twenty years’ study and ex- 
perience. 

The church must adopt a more liberal policy 
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in establishing and maintaining city missions. 
Our whole policy for city evangelization is in- 

adequate. A city mission in Amer- 
Fourth Lesson ica usually means simply a rescue 

mission—a place for the conver- 
sion of such people as drunkards and outcasts. 
These constitute a very small per cent. of the 
unevangelized masses of a city. Ali honour to 
Mr. 8S. H. Hadley and to all others who are so nobly 
engaged in rescue work. But the class they aim to 
reach does not constitute a hundredth part of the 
unchurched population of our cities. The un- 
churched belong to every class, but especially to 
the working classes. There are also in every city 
a class of wealthy people who pride themselves 
on their exclusiveness, making the silly boast that 
they ‘‘move only in the best society.’”’ These areas 

a rule just as ignorant of the gospel 
The Need of and just as immoral in their sphere 
the Wealthy as the slum dwellers. Never once 

imagine that a person is no longer 
in need of the services of the missionary simply 
because he lives in a brown stone house and pro- 
fesses to be a millionaire. Of all men, the rich 
feel the need of the gospel least and need it most. 
The messenger of the Son of God must regard 
wealth as nothing in comparison with character, 
and insist that the rich as well as all other classes 
must hear and obey the gospel. We need to 
begin planning a campaign for city evangelization 
which is adequate to the needs of the field. The 
Church Federation Society, of New York, under 
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the leadership of Dr. Walter Laidlaw, is a move- 
ment in the right direction. The church should 
“map out a city and undertake nothing less than 
to reach every class that is not being reached by 
the regular churches and other religious efforts. 
Such a campaign will require an enormous in- 
vestment of money. For every dollar we are 
spending for city missions we need to invest a 
hundred ; for every city missionary we now have 
we need twenty recruits. , 

At the opening of this century the little Wes- 
leyan Church astonished the world by bringing 
forward a thank offering of over five millions of 
dollars. A large part of this was invested in city 
mission buildings and equipment. It was almost 
thrilling when the papers announced a few years 
ago that the Wesleyans had bought the aquarium 
site in front of Westminster Abbey at a cost of 
nearly a million dollars. The Leysian Mission 
Hall cost over a half million of dollars. The 
Birmingham Hall cost three hundred and fifty 
thousand. At present the Wesleyans are invest- 
ing over five millions of dollars in new mission 
halls. 

Contrasted with this generous policy, the 
churches of America make their smallest contri- 
butions to city evangelization and their poorest 

church buildings in every city are 
Use of Wealth the city mission chapels and halls. 
Of course it requires an immense 
amount of money to conduct the large institu- 
tions. But we build fine churches for ourselves, 
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why can we not build good churches or halls for 

those in greater need of them? ‘‘ The best for 
the neediest ’’ should be our motto, not ‘‘ the best 
for ourselves.’’ The danger of the church is not 
her poverty, but her wealth. The Christian 
church is by far the wealthiest and most powerful 
organization in the world. Her wealth and 
power must be kept consecrated to the service of 
humanity. As Dr. John F. Goucher has well 
said, ‘‘ Money has a dangerous tendency to escape 
service and assume the rdéle of master.’’ If the 
church fails to control her wealth, she will be- 
come its slave. Do we really believe that ‘“‘ He 
does most to Christianize the world who does 
most to Christianize America, and he does most 
to Christianize America who does most to save 
our cities’?? The city already controls the na- 
tion and Christianity must control the city. This 
will not be, however, till the church of Christ 
becomes unselfish enough to give as much to 
evangelize the unchurched four-fifths as she 
spends on herself. 

The purpose and scope of the church as a 
saving, life-giving force in the world must be 
enlarged. The mission of the church is not 

simply to ‘‘save souls,’”’ but to save 
Fifth Lesson men, women, and children—body, 

intellect, and soul. The first aim 
of the church should not be to prepare ‘‘souls 
for heaven,’’ but to prepare people for citizenship 
in the kingdom of God here on earth. The only 
persons the church has anything to do with have 
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bodies and intellects as well as souls. The proc- 

ess of saving these triple natures 
~ Saving Whole cannot be carried on intelligently 
Man without reference to the influences 

of heredity and environment. The 
whole life must: be saved, not simply a third of 
it. If it is rightly saved for this life, it will be 
saved for the one to come. Not only must the 
church save the individual, but also society and 
all of society for all time. This does not mean 
that we are to make less of regeneration but 
more. As Rev. Hugh Price Hughes used to say 
when he heard men insisting on such maxims as 
“legislate, legislate, legislate’? or ‘‘ educate, 
educate, educate’? ; no, he would exclaim with 
all the fervour of his nature: ‘‘ regenerate, re- 
generate, regenerate !’’. The only way to save 
Society is to save the individuals that make up 
society. The only power that can save the indi- 
vidual is the life of Christ formed within. The 
starting point in such a life is regeneration. Re- 
generation is absolutely essential to the Christian 
life; so is the alphabet to a language ; but as a 
literature is more than the alphabet so the Chris- 
tian life is far more than regeneration. Conver- 
sion and regeneration are only the first steps. 
Some have objected to this open church move- 
ment saying: ‘‘ What we need is the simple 
gospel.’’? Yes, that is exactly what the un- 
churched masses need also, but they will never 
get the gospel till it is carried to them in more 
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ways than sermons and prayer-meetings. There 
are a thousand ways besides sermons by which to 
carry the gospel to the unchurched masses. In 

city evangelization the people we 
Saving Society are trying to reach are the very 

ones who care least about sermons 
and prayer-meetings. They often hate them. 
To reach these people at all we must use other 
means. The church must bend and serve and 
win and then she can save. The regular church 
has been too exclusively a place for church mem- 
bers to worship, it must become more and more 
a place for Christians to serve. There are many 
ways to serve and so many methods are employed 
in the open church. 

In the first place the open church needs to em- 
ploy social and educational methods. In the 
West London mission the people’s drawing room’ 

was a greater evangelizing agency 


Need of Social than a half-dozen ordinary prayer- 
and Educational 4 : 
Methods meetings. So too the other social 


methods used by the Forward Move- 

ment are necessary to draw the people within 
reach of the gospel. Scores of young men in our 
cities can be induced to join a gymnasium class 
or night school when they would not think of 
going to hear a sermon. ‘‘I cannot conceive of 
a thoroughgoing mission,’’ says superintendent 
Collier, “‘ without social and educational work.”’ 
Again we need to emphasize the impor- 
tance of using better and a greater variety of 
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music in our city mission work. The unchurched 
masses are accustomed to the music 
Sixth Lesson of the theatres and of brass bands. 
Consequently, when they go to a 
church and hear a small choir singing some long 
meter hymn, it strikes them as being extremely 
dull. It may be that the theme of the hymn is 
perfect and just what the people need. But such 
music will empty any mission among working 
people. There is a better way. Take the instru- 
ments these people are accustomed to hear and 
use them in the open church. The devil has no 
franchise on musical instruments. It is legiti- 
mate to use any and every instru- 
Music ment that will help draw and win 
the people to Christ. You must 
bring them within reach of the gospel before the 
%gospel can save them. If the orchestra will draw 
them use the orchestra. If the brass band is 
more serviceable then use the brass band. Al]- 
most every large mission the Wesleyans have is 
equipped with at least one good orchestra and 
brass band. Some of the missions have as many 
as five different brass bands. 

The leading orchestra in the West London 
mission has eighty instruments. One of the 
leading Wesleyan missionaries says: ‘‘ A brass 
band is absolutely essential in city mission work. 
I would not undertake a mission without one.” 
The Wesleyans use the brass band especially in 
open air meetings. It is a great popularizer. 
Nothing, however, will take the place of hearty 
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congregational singing. After the people are 
once gotten to church neither the orchestra nor 
the brass band is half so valuable as enthusiastic 
congregational singing. One of the best aids, 
however, to congregational singing is the em- 
ployment of good instruments. 

City missionaries must be given more thorough 
training. City mission work is distinct from any 
other. It is just as necessary for a city mis- 

sionary to be specially trained for 
Seventh Lesson his work as it is for a public school- 

teacher to be trained for his. The 
A. B. and B. D. degrees are not prima facie 
evidence of equipment. A city missionary is a 
specialist—even to a greater degree than the 
foreign missionary. The modern city presents 
the most intricate and complex problems of this 
century. A man may have all the degrees the 
universities can bestow and yet be absolutely 
powerless in the onward rush and whirl of a great 
city. It may be quite important for him to know 
theology—supremely important for him to know 
the English Bible,—but he must know more; he 
must be an earnest student of economics and 
sociology and study thoroughly modern city life 
first hand. Then he needs special training in the 
principles and methods of city evangelization, 
preferably in an institution where the work is 
actually being done. We learn by doing. 
When one is properly trained and qualified for 
city evangelization, he must be given a free hand 
in his work. He is a general and must be in 
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command and free. There can be no ready made 
methods that will fit the conditions of every city. 
~ The city missionary must be left free to use any 
methods that will enable the church most suc- 
cessfully to minister to the people. One reason 
why the church has lost her hold on large classes 
in our cities is that too few ministers have really 
qualified for leadership in modern city life. 
Dr. Ely makes this very suggestive observation : 
‘The church has, in recent years, for the most 
part, contented herself with repeating platitudes 
and vague generalities which have disturbed no 
guilty soul, and thus she has allowed the leader- 
ship in social science to slip away from her. It 
can, then, scarcely excite surprise that com- 
munism has become infidel, and socialism ma- 
terialistic. Has she not, indeed, without any 
careful examination of their claims, hastened to 
condemn them to please the rich?”’! ‘‘ What is 
wanted,’’ says Dr. Ely, ‘‘is not dilettanteism 
with respect to those duties which we owe our 
fellows but hard study pursued with devotion 
for years.”” The chief qualification of a minister 
for leadership among the city masses, however, is 
far more fundamental than even a thorough knowl- 
edge of their life; it is a real sympathy and love 
for them. Dr. Ely unhesitatingly says that the 
leaders of the church do not really love the work- 
ing classes, and points out the following reasons 
for his belief: ‘‘ First, these church leaders are 
so far away from the toiling masses that they 

Dr, Richard T, Ely, in ‘Social Aspects of Christianity.’? 
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fail to understand their desires and the motives 
of their actions. Second, the failure to rebuke 
wickedness in high places is noticed. Third, 
the negative attitude of the church with respect 
to every proposed reform discourages, disgusts, 
and even angers, working men.’’ While these 
statements are doubtless true on the whole, there 
are some striking exceptions—ministers who 
have most thoroughly qualified for leadership in 
the modern city. Notable cases are Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Graham 
Taylor, of Chicago, and Dr. Ira Landrith, of 
Nashville, Tenn. These are examples of the 
power a minister may wield who has by earnest 
study of social and economic conditions been 
brought into thorough sympathy with the work- 
ing classes. The position of leadership held 
by them in municipal affairs is likewise occupied 
as a rule by the leaders of the Wesleyan Forward 
Movement in city evangelization. Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, in explaining the change in his 
own life which brought him into 
Change in Mr. ital touch with the masses of the 
Hughes’ preach- : z ; 
ing people, said that in his early 
ministry he preached a narrow 
one-sided individualism, but had come to re- 
alize the oneness of society and was making it 
his aim to apply in the most practical way pos- 
sible the teachings of Christ to the whole life, 
not only of the individual but also of society as a 
whole. It seemed to be his delight to probe to 
the bottom of every social evil, to diagnose it 
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thoroughly and to apply the teachings of Christ 
as the never-failing remedy of every ill. He 
dodged nothing, but faced it squarely, honestly, 
courageously ; and the people seemed to know 
instinctively that he was worthy of their confi- 
dence and love. Here, for instance, are some 
subjects he discussed in his pulpit: ‘‘Jesus 
Christ and the Masses,’ ‘‘The Administration 
of Justice,’’ ‘‘ Jesus Christ and Social Distress,”’ 
‘‘Christ the Greatest of Social Reformers,”’ 
‘National Character determined by National 
Laws,’’ ‘‘The Brotherliness of Christ,’’ ‘‘The 
Brotherhood of Mankind,’’ ‘“‘Gambling,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Social Gospel of Joel,’’ ‘International Arbitra- 
tion,’ ‘‘The Problem of London Pauperism.’’ 
In one of his sermons he points out these nine 
social evils against which we must wage war: 
‘‘Pauperism, ignorance, drunkenness, lust, gam- 
bling, slavery, mammonism, war, and physical 
disease.’”” In speaking on the last subject, he 
mentioned these six requisites of public health : 
‘‘Sanitary houses, fresh air, warm clothes, pure 
water, wholesome food, and vigorous exercise.”’ 
How practical, how vital, how urgent are all 
these subjects in every modern city. Who would 
not go to hear such questions discussed—es- 
pecially by a truly sympathetic speaker? And 
yet large numbers of ministers in this country 
are devoting their attention wholly to a class of 
theological subjects which, however vital to the 
Seminary student, are absolutely dead to the 
great masses of the people. 
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Recently a doctor of divinity was appointed to 
an important church in one of our leading South- 
ern cities, where the congregation was largely 

composed of working people. The 
Excursions to very first Sunday he entered the 
the Clouds pulpit, he took for his subject in 

the morning, ‘‘The State of the 
Unfallen Angels’? ; and in the evening, ‘‘The 
State of the Fallen Angels.’’ Should we be sur- 
prised if the men were disgusted? There were 
poor, toiling, struggling men who came to the 
church with their families seeking help. Their 
hearts and minds were hungering and thirsting. 
Life was a severe reality to them ; and their bur- 
dens were painfully heavy. They came to the 
church seeking the bread of life, the preacher 
gave them the dry husks of theology. As a 
working man once put it these ‘‘ pleasure excur- 
sions to the clouds must be given up, and the 
energy thus expended should be directed to solv- 
ing the tremendous problems that the nineteenth 
century has bequeathed to us.’”? Why has the 
ministry of to-day lost its power? Because too 
many preachers are living in the dead past of 
theology and too few are in vital touch with the 
real life of the world to-day. It is a fatal hour 
for a church when she comes to regard doctrine 
as more important than life. Three centuries ago 
the slogan of the church was “ give us our rights.’’ 
That must be changed now to the democratic cry 
‘‘give the people their rights.’’ When the Son 
of God looked upon the multitudes He had com- 
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passion upon them. Then He befriended them, 
fed and healed them. 

~ No other agency has contributed more to the 
success of the Wesleyan Forward Movement 
than that of the deaconess. In this respect 

the American Protestant churches 
Eighth Lesson have been too slow to learn from the 

Roman Catholics. Miss Isabelle 
Horton in ‘‘ The Burden of the City,’’ says, ‘‘ The 
Romish Church has won its victories in America 
far more through its white capped sisters than its 
black cassocked brethren. A Catholic priest 
converted to Protestantism said recently in a 
public address, ‘The Catholic Church does not 
fear the Methodist Church, nor the Presbyterian 
Church, nor the Mennonite Church. But it does 
fear these women in little bonnets with white 
strings who are followed in the streets by the 
children and who go into the homes and win the 
hearts of the mothers. They might shut the door 
in the face of priest or preacher, but who can 
shut the door in the face of a woman who comes 
with heart full of love and hands full of flowers 
to nurse your sick child or to lift the burden of 

work and care from your wearied 
Deaconesses’ Aid Shoulders? They are what the 

Catholic Church fears.’’? About 
twenty years ago, the Wesleyans awoke to the 
need and opportunity of employing deaconesses 
in city mission work. Now they are regarded as 
an essential part of every mission. Rev. F. L. 
Wiseman, of Birmingham, says, ‘‘The work of 
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the sisters of the people is of great valne, in vis- 
itation, sick nursing, training of the young, and so 
forth. Moreover they can accomplish much social 
work which seems especially suited to their sex ; 
and, of course, for work among young women, 
their aid is absolutely indispensable.’’ Rev. C. 
Ensor Walters, of the West London mission, 
makes the statement that ‘‘ A sisterhood is abso- 
lutely essential to the successful working of a great 
city mission.’”? The deaconess movement in 
America is growing considerably. In 1888 the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference gave the 
deaconess order of that denomination official 
recognition and endorsement. In 1902 the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, took similar action. In these 
two great denominations the deaconess order has 
now come to be recognized as most important in 
city evangelization. 

In city evangelization, as well as in all 
other church work, a larger place must be given 
to the laymen. In this, too, the Wesleyans are 

our teachers. They had in 1903, 
Ninth Lesson 24,651 lay readers and 18,644 local 

preachers as contrasted with their 
1,634 ministers. It would be impossible for their 
extensive mission work to be carried on without 
the aid of the laymen as local preachers and 
leaders. 

The fact is, preaching and sermon making in 
this country have been overworked. The people 
have been preached to twice and three times a week 
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till both the preacher and the people are worn 
out. Recently a company of some of, the most 
consecrated women in Tennessee confessed that 
they no longer enjoyed the average sermon, but 
went to church from a sense of duty and for the ben- 
efits derived from Christian fellowship in prayer. 
In another company, where some of the most dis- 
tinguished Christian leaders of the South were 
present, the expressions were unanimous to the 
effect that the average sermon had almost ceased 
to be of any real help to them. John Burns has 
been quoted as saying, ‘‘ The reason working men 
do not attend church more is because the preach- 
ers of to-day have no message really worth while 
for working men to hear.’”’ The important point 
in this criticism is, not whether it is true, but 
whether the unchurched masses think it is true. 
The church has become too exclusively a preach- 
ing and prayer-meeting institution. Preaching 
and prayer-meetings are of the greatest impor- 
tance as means. We are in danger of regarding 
these as ends in themselves. There is a need of 
having other agencies introduced. Laymen may 
be used, not to preach, nor to exhort, not to lead 
prayer-meetings simply, but to direct social and 
educational work, and in many other ways min- 
ister to the lives of the people. Laymen are more 
practical and understand as a rule the real needs 
of the people better than the clergy. 

One of the best ways by which the rich churches 
can aid in city evangelization is to encourage 
some of their wealthy and best members to build 
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their homes among the poor and working classes. 

Let them identify themselves in 
Laymen as every way with the lives of the peo- 
Missionaries § ple, and then they can enter a mis- 

sion with influence and power, and 
have the joy of not serving God by proxy, but 
personally, directly, and freely. Why should 
not laymen do more of this kind of missionary 
work? Foreign missionaries make sacrifices by 
spending their lives in heathen lands. Why 
should it be thought unreasonable for a wealthy, 
refined man to take his family and move from a 
street of luxury, where he is not needed, and build 
his home among the poor in aslum, where his 
home and example will be a perpetual and elo- 
quent sermon? We read of hundreds after hun- 
dreds of missionaries and native Chinese Chris- 
tians who, a few years ago, gladly suffered the 
martyrs’ death rather than appear disloyal to - 
Christ. Are American Christians less heroic 
than the Chinese? Is the martyr spirit in this 
country dead? If not, we may yet hope to see 
men of wealth build their homes and live, not 
where they can have the most physical and social 
pleasure, but where they are needed most in the 
city and where their lives will render the largest 
service to the kingdom of God. 

In America, especially in the South, the most 
important work for the church is not to redeem 
the slum, but to prevent it. In London the 
slums had been neglected so long that it has 
become a herculean task, and at times seemingly 
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impossible ever, to regenerate and save them. 
There are two growing streams flowing into most 
‘American cities; the centripetal movement from 

country to city and foreign immi- 
Preventing gration. In the Southern cities the 
the Slum great majority of the population are 

native born Americans who have 
moved in from the country. An investigation, 
conducted by Prof. G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt 
University, led to the conclusion that seventy-two 
per cent. of the white working people of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., moved from the country and coun- 
try towns. Our country is fast passing from a 
rural to an urban population. In one decade, 
from 1880 to 1890, the urban population of the 
United States increased sixty-one per cent., while 
the rural population increased only fourteen per 
cent. During this period the city of Chicago 
more than doubled, while nearly eight hundred 
townships in Illinois were depleted. In 1800 
there were only six cities in the United States 
having as many as 8,000 inhabitants, while in 
1880 there were 286, in 1890 there were 443, and 
in 1900 there were 515. The number has nearly 
doubled in twenty years. In 1800 only three 
per cent. of the population of the United States 
lived in cities, while in 1880 twenty-six per cent. 
were in cities, and in 1900 thirty-seven per cent. 
It is an astonishing fact that while the area of our 
country is so vast, one citizen out of every three 
lives in a city. In the South the cities are small, 
but the trend of the population is towards the 
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city. In 1880 there were only seventy cities in 
the South that had as many as 4,000 inhabitants, 
while in 1900 there were 197 such cities. Since 
the Panama Canal became an assured fact, the 
tides of commerce and immigration have been 
rising with astonishing rapidity. Let the present 
tendency continue only a few decades and Galves- 
ton, New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Tampa, and 
a number of other cities will become great com- 
mercial centres through which will pass the traf- 
fic between the Western and Eastern world. 
These will then become like some Northern cities, 
the converging foci of the streams of immigration 
flowing into this country. In an address on City 
Problems, Bishop C. B. Galloway referred to the 
fact that the foreign immigrants up to June 30, 
1903, amounted to 921,315; one-half of whom 
were from Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and one- 
third from Southern Russia. ‘‘ Most of these,”’ 
he said, ‘‘are miserably poor, utterly illiterate 
and through generations of degradation and 
squalour have developed into stealthy and de- 
termined anarchists.” In speaking of the fact 

that a colony of seven thousand 
Immigration Italians recently settled in Tampa, 

Fla., Dr. W. BR. Lambuth said, 
‘<Qne thousand and one hundred of the very worst 
element out of Naples and Palermo, men and 
women who know and practice the secrets of the 
Mafia and handle the stiletto, are dumped upon 
our coasts every other week.”’ Nearly 3,000 for- 
eigners daily are pouring into the United States. 
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Unless the church equips herself now to assimi- 
late and Christianize this growing stream of im- 
“migration, in a few years the oncoming rush and 
swirl of alien population will simply daze and 
paralyze the church, from which she will not re- 
cover for a century. 

In addition to the centripetal movement from 
country to city and the stream of immigration, 
there is another tendency even more serious—the 
segregation of the classes in the city. In most 
American cities the slums have already begun to 
appear. In a few large Northern cities they are 
becoming areal menace. In some Southern cities 
the negro slum is a peril to the country and a 
fetid leprosy that threatens the physical, moral, 
and spiritual health of the nation. 

This is the church’s opportunity. The critical 
hour is now. Soon the slums will fortify them- 
Selves in our cities with all their horrors of over- 
crowding, disease, immorality, intemperance, in- 
fidelity, ignorance, and crime, endangering the 
very foundations of state and church. It is ten 
times easier to prevent the slum than to redeem 
it. It is far better to erect a fence at the top of 
the precipice than to provide an ambulance at the 
bottom. . 

The church in America has had an immense 
growth. Her wealth is enormous. But is the 
Protestant Church of the United States contin- 
uing to grow in proportion to the increase of pop- 
ulation? Is she measuring up to the urgent needs 
and opportunities of the hour? In Social Prog- 
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ress for 1905, edited by Dr. Josiah Strong, we 
gather data from which to estimate the condition 
of the Protestant denominations of this country 
and their progress in the ten years from 1894 to 
1904. The statistics collected from the latest 
year-books and the minutes of general confer- 
ences, assemblies, and synods, are of eight de- 
nominations, selected as representative of all, and 
which furnish the necessary data with satisfactory 
fullness. These denominations are the Baptist 
Regular, Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, 
United Brethren, and United Presbyterian. The 
gain in members and in additions by confession 
of faith in the past ten years has scarcely kept 
pace with the increase of population. The popu- 
lation has gained 21.8 per cent., while in the 
eight denominations named above the percent. 
of increase has been but 21.2. In gains the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church leads with 34.6 per cent. ; 
the Baptist next, with 28.9; then the Presby- 
terians, with 24.8 per cent. ; and the remaining 
five bodies show only sixteen and a fraction per 
cent. If the eight denominations whose statistics 
have been analyzed are fairly representative of 
all, it would seem, as Dr. Strong remarks, ‘‘ that 
the churches of the United States are less vital 
and less benevolent than they were ten years 
ago.’’ * 

1“ Taking all religious organizations in the United States 


together, the net gain of the average church last year was 
less than three members. The best index of spiritual life 
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Dr. Strong’s figures apply to the Protestant 
Church as a whole. We have been unable to 
“find reliable statistics on the growth of the church 
in the cities. Itseems certain, how- 

New York ever, that the relative growth of 
the church in the cities is less than 

that in the country as a whole. In 1840 there 
was a Protestant church in New York City for 


that we have is the percentage of additions on confession of 
faith. Of the eight denominations which furnish the neces- 
sary statistics of such additions, the Presbyterian shows the 
largest increase for 1904, viz., 6.2 per cent., and the Congre- 
gational the smallest, viz., 4.4 per cent. With the excep- 
tion of a single denomination (Baptist), the number of addi- 
tions on confession to the average church of the denomina- 
tion was smaller in 1904 than in 1894. 

‘Comparing the percentage of increase of these eight de- 
nominations with that of the population during the past ten 
years, we find that the membership of the Protestant Epis- 
copal, the Presbyterian and the Baptist denominations has 
increased faster than the population, while that of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist Episcopal, Reformed, United Breth- 
ren and United Presbyterian has not kept pace with it. 

“The number of churches which did not report a single 
addition on confession of faith last year is surprisingly large. 
There were 2,024 Presbyterian churches, 2,046 Methodist 
Episcopal, 2,306 Congregational churches in this category. 
Judged by this standard, 25.5 per cent. of the Presbyterian 
churches, 7.5 per cent. of the Methodist Episcopal, and 39,6 
per cent. of the Congregational were barren. The statistics 
of only five denominations afford data for comparison on this 
point, and each one of the five shows a larger percentage of 
barren churches in 1904 than in 1894, 

“Tf we turn to the contributions of the churches, we find 
the facts no more creditable, The average church in each 
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every 2,000 of the population ; in 1890 there was 
only one church to every 4,000 people. The report 
of the federation of churches of New York City for 
1903 shows that Protestantism there is losing 
ground. In 1903 there were 1,800,000 Protestant 
adherents in that city and 636,000 of these were 
unchurched. The Protestant communicants of 
Manhattan and Bronx in 1890 were 8.9% of the 
entire population, while in 1901 they were only 
8.3%. In Brooklyn 13.1% of the population 
were Protestant communicants in 1890, while in 
1901 they composed only 11.7% of the population. 
Dr. Cadman says there are 700,000 people in 
Brooklyn who attend no place of worship. 
Within a period of a few years seventeen Protes- 
tant churches moved from below Fourteenth 
Street, New York, while 200,000 people moved in. 


of the seven denominations reporting increased its home ex- 
penditures during the past ten years, while the average 
church of only four of those denominations increased its 
benevolences; and only one of these, the United Presby- 
terian, kept pace with the increase of wealth in the United 
' States. The average Baptist church increased its home ex- 
penditure $74.07, and reduced its benevolences $55.34, The 
average Congregational church increased its home expendi- 
tures $27.93 and reduced its benevolences $100.19. The aver- 
age Reformed church increased its home expenditures $89.44, 
and decreased its benevolences $125.33, while the wealth 
of the average citizen increased nearly forty-five per cent. 
“Tf the eight denominations whose statistics have been 
analyzed and interpreted are fairly representative of all, it 
would seem that the churches of the United States are less 
vital and less benevolent now than they were ten years 
ago’’ (Dr, Josiah Strong in ‘‘ Social Progress for 1905 ’’). 
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In the city of Nashville, Tenn., the Methodist 
Church, which is the largest denomination in the 
city, has had during the last ten years an average 

net increase annually of only two- 
Nashville thirds of one member per church. 

In proportion to her membership, 
the Methodist Church is responsible for the re- 
ligious life of thirty per cent. of the white popu- 
lation of the city, or 21,600 persons, while the 
average church attendance per week in 1904 was 
only 5,657 persons. 

An investigation conducted by the Y. M. C. A. 
of San Francisco showed that, while less than 

1,900 men between the ages of six- 
San Francisco teen and thirty-five were found in 

the churches, more than 32,600 
were in the theatres, saloons, and even worse re- 
sorts. It is stated on good authority that ‘‘ninety- 
five per cent. of the young men of California never 
attended church.”’ 

This hour marks a crisis for the church in 
America and the key to the battle is the city. 
As Henry Drummond said, “‘To make cities— 

that is what we are here for. To 
The Critical make good cities—that is for the 
Hour present hour the main work of 

Christianity. For the city is stra- 
tegic. It makes the towns; the towns make the 
villages; the villages make the country. He 
who makes the city makes the world.’’ The 
church cannot afford to delay; for delay will 
only fasten the evils of the cities upon us. It is 
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certain the church in this country can never 
again have as easy a task as she has now to 
evangelize the cities. If the church passes by 
and neglects the masses in their misery, it will 
prove her, judgment; for a Good Samaritan will 
be raised up probably in the form of a fraternity 
or of some other organization to do the work 
which the church proved incapable of doing. If 
the church fails to Christianize the slums in 
America, she thereby demonstrates that she is 
incapable of Christianizing the world. All de- 
nominations of Christians should join hands in a 
more heroic effort to save these strategic centres 
and keep them saved. 

In this campaign the open church will play a 
most important part. The saloons are open 
eighteen out of every twenty-four hours. The 
church must be open, too ; and working directly, 
as well as indirectly, all the time. The open 
church means an open door, an open welcome 
to all, an open mind and heart to sympathize, 
and open hands to serve. The gates of heaven 
are never closed ; so keep the doors of the church 
open all the time for all people. Does not the 
spasmodic manner in which much church work 
is carried on cast a grave doubt on the reality of 
our purpose? We pray constantly for the com- 
ing of the kingdom, but are we really in earnest? 
The Japanese were in earnest in fighting for the 
Mikado’s kingdom. Just before the first gun 
was fired in the battle of the Japan Sea, Admiral 
Togo signalled these famous words: ‘“‘The des- 
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tiny of our empire depends upon this action ; you 
are all expected to do your utmost.’? The heart 
~ of every man of the Japanese navy responded 
joyously to that signal and each was eager to do 
his utmost for the Mikado’s kingdom even at the 
cost of his life. The Christ intends to make this 
world over into the kingdom ofGod. Hehassaid: 
‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Myself.’? He has been lifted 
to the martyr’s cross and to the throne in the 
heavens and that is the signal for every disciple 
to do his utmost to establish His kingdom of 
brotherhood in the world. The most strategic 
points in the world’s conquest now are the cities 
—the American cities; for here the power of 
Christianity is being tested as never before. Let 
every reader of this little volume join in a league 
of loyal hearts and resolve that he will do his ut- 
most to make his city Christian. We have the 
promise of a Christian city. Heaven at least is 
a Christian city. Its builder and ruler is God. 
Its law is love. Its motto is brotherhood. Its 
citizens are holy in character. Hate and selfish- 
ness are buried with the dead past. And the 
joyous passion of each is a rivalry to be just and 
kind, to be true and holy, to be grateful and de- 
voted. That heavenly city is our ideal. Let 
every city on earth be built by its charter. To 
this ideal and to this task let every reader give 
himself and do his utmost; for the destiny of 
Christianity depends largely upon the loyalty of 
Jesus’ disciples in Christianizing the cities. 
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